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Service Chiffon Hose 


is popular for sheer, clear, even texture.. The silk is especially 
processed to prolong wear. 


$2.35 a pair 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Auenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 














Economical 


Syracuse China, with all its beauty, far out- 
wears ordinary china. The edges are singu- 
larly immune to chipping. And breakage is 
minimized by extraordinary strength—the 
more remarkable because Syracuse China is 
always graceful, never bulky. 





Write for the name of our nearest dealer 
who will show you the many Syracuse pat- 
terns designed for club dining-rooms. 


ONONDAGA POTTERY COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


58 E. Washington Street 342 Madison Avenue 
Chicago New York City 
You don’t haveto be a French chef to 
Prepare a tempting Jell-O dessert. By care- 
fully following the ipes in each pach 
anyone can make plain or elaborate des- 
serts and salads. Plain Jell-O dessert takes 
but a few minutes of your time to pre- 
pare and costs little to serve. But perhaps 
you like elaborate desserts,—and again 
Jell-O, in combination with fruits, nuts 
and whipped cream makes a dessert suitable 
for any occasion. Keep several packages of 
Jell-O on hand, there are six pure fruit 
flavors. As 
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‘PARFAIT GUARANTEED GLOVE SILK 


UNDERTHINGS— FINEST QUALITY 
“Every Garment Must Please” 


Model 26—Parfait guaranteed pure glove siik union suit of 
the heaviest quality with snugly fitted silk ribbed cuffs. 
According to size, 8.95 to 9.50 


Model 28— Parfait guaranteed pure glove silk step-in tailored 
chemise of the heaviest quality. According to size, 4.95 to 5.95 
Model 30—Parfait guaranteed pure glove silk vest of the 
heaviest quality with tailored bodice top. 4.95 
Model 32—Parfait guaranteed pure glove silk knickers of the 
heaviest quality with elastic or silk ribbed cuffs. 

According to size, 5.50 to 6.25 


Franklin Simon 8 Co, 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 
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CENTRAL EUROPE 


ENTRAL Europe is rapidly recovering. States and mu- 
nicipalities are building highways, developing their railroads, 
constructing power and light plants, sewer systems and other public 


utilities. Industries are expanding and assuming prewar propor- 
tions. Industrial Europe is still looking to American bond 
markets for her development, but the supply of safe, conservative 
bonds, paying a high rate of interest, is limited. As a country 
recovers financially, her own bond markets will be given prefer- 
ence over foreign markets. 


Messrs. F. J. Lisman & Company, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, recommend the following foreign bonds, repre- 
senting, in their opinion, the highest grade of sound securities: 


YIELD 
ABOUT 
Alpine Montan Steel Corporation 7s, 1955 7.13% 
Lower-Austrian Hydro-Electric 614s, 1944 - 7.90% 
Rima Steel Corporation 7s, 1955 - 7.82% 
Brunner Turbine & Equipment 714s, 1955 7.80% 


Write for advice and details of our 
deferred payment service. 


F. J. LISMAN & COMPANY 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE 
NEW YORK 
Established in 1890 
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December 


home, were the opening of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress; the Morrow aircraft 
board report; the sentencing of Colonel 
Mitchell; attempts at negotiation of 
the coal strike. Abroad, there was the 
impressive signing of the Locarno pact; 
the failure and resignation of M. Lou- 
cheur, Finance Minister in Premier 
Briand’s new Cabinet; settlement of the 
Irish boundary dispute; difficulty over 
General Pershing’s arrangements for 
Tacna-Arica; the Mosul award; and 
our invitation from the League of Na- 
tions to join in a preliminary Disarma- 
ment Conference. 


a. « events of December, at 


Progress Toward Peace 


HE World Court, which came 

up in the Senate on December 
17, seems to be jogging on at just 
the speed and in just the direction every- 
one expected. There was some oratory, 
and some Borah reservations before the 
adjournment till after the holidays, when 
the discussion will take on serious mean- 
ing. There are those who feel anxiety, 
believing that the Borah group will fight, 
fume and filibuster until the session is 
talked out. The optimists cheerfully 
believe that the requisite votes are safely 
mobilized in defense of the World Court 
plank in Republican and Democratic 
platforms. 

Senator Pepper, of Pennsylvania, who 
had a plan of reservations all his own to 
guarantee the Court’s divorce from the 
League of Nations, retired it, and came 
out in support of the Harding-Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations. 

* * & 

As for the Disarmament Conference, 
as the holidays came it was understood 
that the President had made up his mind 
accept the invitation, and: to appoint 
representatives himself without asking 
ongress for authority. This confer- 
tnce, whose date is February 15, is only 
‘preliminary to a larger meeting, for 
which it will prepare an agenda. Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States 
ae invited, along with the nations 


Current Events 


represented in the League Council and 
Bulgaria, Finland, Holland, Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia. 

Hugh Gibson, our minister in Switzer- 
land, will be a representative of this 
country at the Disarmament Conference, 
Secretary Kellogg will almost certainly 
be another, while other prominent per- 
sons are under consideration. 

Such a conference, with the United 
States included, may be as memorable as 
the signing of the Locarno treaties in 
London on December 1—an event which 
has been celebrated not only in Europe 
but also in the United States as the 
beginning of a new era of peace and of 
cooperation on equal terms between the 
former enemy nations. 


Air Affairs 


HE report of the President’s Air 
Inquiry Board, headed by Dwight 
W. Morrow, was—briefly—“anti-Mit- 
chell.” 1t opposed the Mitchell conten- 
tion that a separate unified air service 
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should be organized; recommending, in- 
stead, an assistant secretary of war and 
of the navy for aviation, with representa- 
tion of aviation in army and navy high 
places. The Board was unimpressed by 
the dangers of air attack which Colonel 
Mitchell and his supporters have urged. 

A few days after the Morrow report 
was made public, the court-martial court 
before which Colonel Mitchell was on 
trial for his attacks on his superior ofh- 
cers and their policies handed down its 
verdict. Colonel Mitchell was found 
guilty, and an ingenious sentence was 
imposed: for five years he is suspended 


from the Army. He is neither in the 
Army nor out of it—so far in that fur- 
ther outbreaks would be punishable, so 
far out that he has neither title nor pay. 
The verdict now goes to the President 
for review. 


French Troubles 


HE success of the Briand ministry 
in gaining acceptance of the first 
finance bill—a bill for inflation—was 
shortlived. When a second finance pro- 
posal was made, there was a storm of 
protest. The outcome was the resigna- 
tion of M. Loucheur, Finance Minister 
—partly because of personal unpopulari- 
ty, it appears. M. Loucheur lacks the 
strength of personality which would have 
carried his program against the hostility 
of the various warring factions in the 
French Parliament. M. Paul Doumer 
became Finance Minister. 

The financial crisis is still acute, but 
there is some hope in a movement started 
by the big industrialists in northern 
France to stabilize the national currency. 
They have submitted two plans—an 
offer of ten per cent of their annual 
turnover as a guarantee for a new Ameri- 
can loan, and a pledge to meet maturing 
government bond obligations up to three 
billion francs. 

Discussion of M. Doumer’s first pro- 
posals has been postponed, which prob- 
ably means there was serious disagree- 
ment. The left wing in the Chamber, 
which wishes to extend the application 
of the income tax rather than impose 
new taxes, is growing stronger and may 
succeed in overturning the Briand min- 
istry. 

*_* * 

Premier Briand won a victory in get- 
ting a vote of confidence on his Syrian 
policy—retention of the mandate, but a 
milder government, administered by a 
civilian rather than a military governor. 
M. Henri Jouvenel, appointed by M. 
Briand in accordance with this policy, is 
now in Syria. Fighting still goes on 
around Damascus and the city is like 
an armed camp. But there are reports 
of approaches to peace negotiations on 


both sides. 


































































Mosul 


NE of the touchiest places in world 

relationships right now is the Mosul 
boundary—that is, the frontier between 
Turkey and Iraq, a former Turkish ter- 
ritory for which Great Britain holds a 
mandate under the League of Nations. 
Mosul lies between Turkey and Iraq, 
and its reputed richness in oil is one 
reason why both Turkey and Great 
Britain want it. It is a good grain 
country, too, and its northern mountain 
ranges would give Great Britain protec- 
tion for her route to India. Under the 
Treaty of Sevres Mosul was lost to Tur- 
key; but Turkey never recognized that 
treaty, and at Lausanne she reasserted 
her claims. Much discussion followed, 
and in 1924 the dispute went to the 
League of Nations, which appointed a 
Boundary Commission to study the sit- 
uation and make proposals. Its report, 
made last spring, offered three recom- 
mendations of rather intricate nature. 
When in September the Council met to 
consider the report, a temporary place 
was given to the Turkish delegate at the 
Council table, though Turkey is not a 
member of the League. 

Many involved factors — economic, 
racial, religious, strategic, entered into 
the discussion, and there arose a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the Council’s 
jurisdiction. Finally the World Court 
was asked to rule on the disputed points 
—whether, under the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, the Council had power to arbi- 
trate, as Great Britain claimed, or only 
to mediate, as Turkey maintained, and 
whether the interested parties had a right 
to vote in the Council when the vote was 
taken—a Turkish contention. The Turk- 
ish representative, Tewfik Bey, pro- 
tested the reference to the World Court, 
though the British claimed that at for- 
mer Council meetings Fethi Bey had 
agreed that both sides must accept the 
Council’s award. In response to the 
Turkish reversal of attitude, Great 
Britain announced that of course the 
award could bind her no further than 
Turkey consented to be bound, and 
warned that she could not be responsible 
for the safety and welfare of Iraq if it 
were an Iraq without Mosul. 

The World Court’s verdict was that 
the Council’s decision should be binding 
and that the interested nations should 
not vote. At its December meeting the 
Council took up the question, but before 
it reached a conclusion the League in- 
vestigators who had been sent to the dis- 
puted region to verify British charges 
of new Turkish atrocities returned with 
their report, abundantly confirming the 
charges. The Council’s decision, no 
doubt at least strengthened by this re- 
port, was in favor of Great Britain. 
She retains Mosul as part of Iraq under 
her mandate, which she will now renew. 
The first mandate term was four years 
—ending this year; the renewal is for 


twenty-five years, but on a flexible basis 
so that Great Britain may withdraw as 
soon as Iraq is ready for independence 
and membership in the League. Iraq is 
strongly bent on independence and the 
mandate has never technically been 
called a mandate but “a treaty for reg- 
ulating relations between Great Britain 
and Iraq.” 

What Turkey will do is still a ques- 
tion. The British House of Commons 
accepted Premier Baldwin’s policy, 
though the entire Labor membership 
walked out. Conciliatory meetings are 
being held by the Foreign Office with 
the Turkish ambassador in London, 
which possibly means that Turkey will 
yield gracefully, on some offer of some- 
thing “just as good.” 


The New Congress 


S it closed for the holiday recess, 
Congress had a rather active two 
weeks behind it. The first events in the 
House were the election of Mr. Nicholas 


© Underwood & Underwood 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker 
of the House, and his family 


Longworth as Speaker of the House by 
a good majority, and the passage of a 
rule making it more difficult to take a 
bill away from a committee and bring it 
out into the House. Both House and 
Senate had plainly started on a policy of 
conciliation toward the insurgents, but 
House patience gave out quickly. Pro- 
gressives who failed to vote for Mr. 
Longworth and the new rule were dis- 
ciplined by removal from committees. 
In the Senate, the regular Republicans 
stuck it out and placed “young Bob” 
La Follette on committees, thus accept- 
ing him as a Republican in spite of his 


“Young Bob” 


©U. & U. 
avowed insurgency. (See Washington 
letter, page 8.) 

The legislation of the early days is 
reviewed by Mrs. Stokes in the Wash- 
ington letter; and the President’s mes- 


sage is noted on page 26. Outstanding - 


in legislation was the passage of the tax 
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bill, which reduces income taxes at both 
ends of the scale—for the lowest ranges 
and in the supertaxes; reduces them 
rather more than the President woul 
have favored—he said in his message 
and strikes some two million names from, 
the Federal tax-rolls. It slashes the tay 
on estates over $150,000, and repeals the 
gift tax. The provision for publicity of 
income tax returns is eliminated. The 
tax bill is a much doctored compromise 
between the original Mellon plan and 
Democratic proposals, and went through 
practically as it came from committee. 
It reduces taxes by $325,000,000. 

There are three women in the new 
House—Mrs. Kahn, of California: 
Mrs. Rogers, of Massachusetts; Mrs. 
Norton, of New Jersey. The party line. 
up is 248 Republicans, 182 Democrats, 
3 Farmer-Laborites, 2 Socialists—435 jn 
all. In the Senate there are 56 Republi- 
cans, 39 Democrats, and one Farmer. 
Laborite. 


Coal 


OUR months—and as this is written 

the first hope for settlement of the 
coal strike appears, with an agreement 
between cperators and miners to meet in 
conference. 

Early in the month Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, the anthracite coal state, 
drew up a plan of settlement which it 
was hoped would be accepted as was his 
mediation of the last strike. The miners 
accepted it as a basis for negotiation, but 
the mine operators refused. They ob- 
jected to Governor Pinchot’s suggestion 
that a joint board should decide whether 
an increase in wages is possible at the 
prices which existed in September, and 
to the proposed substitute for the “check- 
off,” Governor Pinchot’s plan was that 
the operators should act as collectors of 
“voluntary assignments” of the miners’ 
wages, while under the “check-off” de- 
manded by the miners and steadily re- 
fused by the operators, the operators 
would regularly collect union dues out 
of the miners’ wages. The operators 
seemed to think that there was little 
difference between the two methods. 

A little later Mr. John Lewis, head 
of the United Mine Workers, said that 
the “financial interests behind” the oper- 
ators were prepared to continue the fight 
for a year and had a billion dollars to 
spend. 

The next step toward negotiations was 
taken by the mayors of the Pennsylvania 
anthracite towns. They planned to get 
the two sides together, but Mr. Lewis 
did not clearly meet the operators’ con- 
dition that other plans besides the 
Pinchot proposal might be discussed, and 
at the last minute the meeting was called 
off. Two or three days later Mr. Lews 
expressly agreed to this condition, Com 
cerning which he said he had been mis 
interpreted, and the joint committee of 
miners and operators, which met in vali 
last September, is about to attempt nego 
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tiations. ‘The news was hailed with joy 
by the miners’ families, among whom 
suffering from cold and hunger has be- 
come acute. 

In his message to Congress Mr. Cool- 
idge recommended legislation to enable 
the President and the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor to act in a coal 
strike, but he has made no move, so far 
as is known, toward intervention. 


Alien Property 
ces likely to cause much 


discussion is Secretary Mellon’s 
proposal concerning alien property—the 
property of individual Germans which 
was seized during the war and turned 
over to the Alien Property Custodian. 
Under formal agreement, when the Ger- 
man-American peace treaty was signed, 
it was arranged that Germany should 
compensate her citizens for their prop- 
erty and that we should hold it as a 
means of satisfying the claims of indi- 
vidual Americans against Germany. 
There has been agitation at times for 
outright return of the confiscated prop- 
erty, in harmony with American tradi- 
tion. Secretary Mellon’s proposal is for 
an issue of $250,000,000 twenty-five- 
year United States bonds, which the 
German reparation payments due to the 
United States would care for, and out 
of which American claims would be paid. 
It calls for the return of the German- 
owned property to the Germans and the 
satisfaction of any claims not looked 
after, from these same bonds. 
Comment on the plan, details of which 
are not fully known, has not yet been un- 
leashed. 


A Roman Empire? 


E are told that Premier Mussolini 

of Italy is toying with the idea of 
proclaiming an Italian Empire, harking 
back to the days of glory of the 
ancient Roman Empire. Doubtless this 
would have its appeal to Italian pride, 
heighten the prestige of Fascism, call the 
world’s attention to the new sense of im- 
portance Italy has felt since the war. For 
other nations the notion holds the 
menace that “empire” might set a small 
country to looking for new expansion 
and might stimulate an arrogant state of 
mind. But perhaps the touch of laugh- 
ter in the comment on Mussolini’s pro- 
posal may be a deterrent. 

Meantime some of the legislation re- 
cently outlined by Mussolini has been 
passed by the Parliament—the law 
establishing Fascist labor unions, which 
will place both sides of labor disputes in 
the government’s hands and is expected 
to stop lockouts.and strikes by: compul- 
sion. “I consider the Italian nation in a 
Permanent state of war,” Premier Mus- 
solini said to the Parliament in present- 
ing his requirement for governmental 
control of industry. 


Tacna-Arica 


HE task laid upon General Per- 

shing as director of the plebiscite 
by which Chili and Peru are supposed 
to settle the vexed question of Tacna- 
Arica is proving very difficult. Chili 
and Peru, in a hopeless deadlock over the 
territory which each has claimed for 
thirty years, asked President Coolidge 
to make a decision as to the method of 
settlement. The President decided in 
favor of a plebiscite in the disputed ter- 
ritories—the method which had been 
decided on thirty years ago but never 
carried out. When the award was ac- 
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cepted, the President sent General Per- 
shing to oversee the plebiscite. Presently 
trouble began to boil. Peru protested 
when things seemed not to be going her 
way. Now Chili is complaining—osten- 
sibly against the distant date set by Gen- 
eral Pershing for the election (registra- 
tion from February 15 to March 15, 
election April 15. This, Chili thinks, 
gives Peru advantage, since it allows her 
time to proselytize a population. which 
has been under strong Chilean influence. 
Also, she objects to the very careful safe- 
guards that General Pershing is arrang- 
ing for the plebiscite. Rumors that 
Chili had. protested against his decisions 
to the League of Nations—and that a 
head-on clash with the Monroe Doc- 
trine was coming—proved to be untrue; 
but the Chilean minister at Berne did 
file an informal memorandum of Chilean 
sentiments with the Secretary of the 
League, and a protest has been made to 


- our Government. 


The truth is that neither country 
really wants a plebiscite and that the en- 
terprise is bound to be dangerous—with 
the presence of Chilean troops in the 
province and the high-tension emotion on 
both sides. A part of the press urges 
the withdrawal of General Pershing and 
suggests diplomacy as a better method of 
settlement. 


The Irish Boundary 


PEAKING of boundaries—one is 
settled! Or at least if nothing was 
actually done about the boundary itself, 
the decision to leave it alone was a set- 
tlement. This is the- boundary between 
the two parts of Ireland—Ulster, 


which is Protestant Northern Ireland, 
and the Irish Free State, to the south. 


7 


Since it didn’t seem safe to tamper with 
the boundary, an arrangement was made 
with Great Britain by which the boun- 
dary will stay where it is. The Irish 
Free State will cease to demand a part 
of Ulster, and in return the Irish Free 
State will be let off paying part of the 
British war debt. A treaty to this effect 
was ratified by all three governments— 
a good solution, apparently, and not the 
less so because the Free State couldn’t 
pay those debts anyhow. 

De Valera, head of the Irish Repub- 
licans, tried to stop the arrangement by 
which the “lost Catholic provinces of 
Ulster” will stay lost, and talked about 
a “dishonorable peace,” but failed to halt 
ratification by the Dail, the Free State’s 
Parliament. 


“Golden Rule Nash” 


N interesting item in the industrial 

field is that the famous “Golden 
Rule Nash” clothing factory has been 
unionized. ‘This is the Cincinnati fac- 
tory of which the Citizen wrote some 
time ago where the application of Gol- 
den Rule principles by Mr. A. Nash 
had built up a small shop to a great pros- 
perity—an intensely interesting and al- 
together convincing development. The 
shop was non-union, and run on lines of 
benevolent paternalism. Recently Mr. 
Nash asked the employees to unite with 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and they consented. He is re- 
ported to have been moved not only by 
belief in the labor movement, but also 
by a wish to carry his ideals into the 
Amalgamated. 


Rubber—A Delicate Subject 


S a result of a request from Secre- 

tary Hoover, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will conduct an investigation 
of the alleged monopolistic control of 
raw products which this country buys in 
large quantities. Rubber is the principal 
commodity in mind. A few weeks ago 
Secretary Hoover called attention to the 
British control of crude rubber and the 
high prices that have resulted from the 
imposition of export restrictions in rub- 
ber-producing British colonies. He also 
officially denied that the United States 
has ever attempted to restrict the export 
of wheat or to raise its price artificially 
—these being counter charges which are 
brought against us. 

Already there are reverberations of 
the discussion of the subject by Con- 
gress, in the English press, and much 
more may be expected when an _in- 
quiry starts. The New York Times 
points out that a League of Nations. 
economic congress is to be held soon, 
that this country will be invited, and 
that discussion of this subject on a large 
international basis would be the most 
helpful method. 

December 26, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 


By ELIZABETH K. PHELPS STOKES 


December 16, 1925. 

CCORDING to Senator 

Capper, of Kansas, an im- 

portant and significant ses- 

sion of Congress has begun, 

one that is likely to be fruit- 
ful of noteworthy action. This is con- 
trary to the views of many who have 
attended the opening of Congress with 
an air of nonchalant inconsequence. 
Part of the apathy is due to the luke- 
warmness of the World Court adher- 
ents. The opposition has the real fire. 
Even the President himself, although 
committed officially and as spokesman 
for the Republican party, is in no fight- 
ing fervor over the matter and goes at 
it more in the line of duty toward a 
party pledge than with any personal zeal. 
Compare his attitude on the World 
Court with that of President Wilson on 
the League of Nations, irrespective of 
the merit of the propositions. President 
Wilson’s was personal support first and 
foremost, almost to the extent of disre- 
gard of his party; Calvin Coolidge obeys 
the mandates of his cohorts with cold 
personal assent. 


The World Court Struggle 


Political crusading and martyrdom 
being out of fashion, it is more likely that 
the Coolidge espousal of the plank in our 
foreign relations which would provide 
membership in the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is the kind which will win. 
The only doubt in the concession of vic- 
tory when the World Court proposition 
comes before Congress on the seventeenth 
of December, according to legislation 
passed at the last session, is the fear of 
the capabilities of the opposition. Sen- 
ator Borah is a host of opposition in one, 
and the stir made by Mrs. Medill Mc- 
Cormick, widow of Senator McCormick, 
and her group is no mean factor. Mrs. 
McCormick is playing an important part 
in national politics without the halo of 
an official title. 


INTRODUCED IN THE House 
Y Mr. Griffin, of New York, a child labor 
bill in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment making it illegal for children under six- 
teen years of age to work in industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Abolishment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission proposed in a bill by Representative 
Johnson, of Washington. 

By Representative La Guardia, of New 
York, resolution requesting the President to 
summon an international conference to outlaw 
war, the conference to be held in Washington. 

By Representative Tinkham, of Massachu- 
setts, and Representative Cramton, of Michi- 
gan, the former a leader of the “wets” and 
the latter a prominent prohibitionist, to place 
law enforcement agents under the civil 
service. 

By Representative Blanton, of Texas, to 
shut off the supply of “diplomatic liquor” by 
refusing permits to diplomatic representatives 
to import liquor, and a measure providing for 
the impeachment and removal from office of 
any member of Congress or Federal official 
who purchases intoxicating liquors or is 
proven guilty of violating the prohibition 
law, and the discharge of any army or navy 
officer or enlisted man guilty of the same 
offense against the law of the land. 

By Representative Madden, Chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, pro- 
viding for a joint Congressional committee 
to negotiate for the private leasing of Muscle 
Shoals. 

By Representative McClintick, of Okla- 
homa, requiring all resident aliens to apply 
for American citizenship. 

By Representative Sol Bloom, of New York, 
legislation to solve the domestic servant prob- 
lem by excepting from the quota restrictions 
of the immigration law all European women 
immigrants entering the United States to be- 
come cooks or housemaids. 

By Representative Hamilton Fish, of New 
York,. to prohibit “foreign centers of popula- 
tion” established by immigrants in American 
cities. 

By Representative Cordell Hull, of Tennes- 
see, expressing the Democratic demand for 
tariff revision downward. 

By Representative Meyer Jacobstein, of 
New York, ordering the committee on labor 
and interstate commerce to draw up legisla- 
tion authorizing the President to meet the 
present anthracite coal emergency by taking 
over and operating the anthracite mines. 

By Chairman Green, of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the Administration’s bill 
for general tax reduction. It is expected to 
be taken up in the Senate on January 4. 


However, there is every confidence 
that when the votes are counted, there 
will be ample to pass the World Court 
resolution, the necessary two-thirds be- 
ing assured by the fact that there are 
enough Democrats in sight to add to the 
known Republican votes to pass the 
measure. The only uncertainty is the 
héadway which the opposition will make 
and how many wavering senators will 
be influenced by Senator Borah’s vitriolic 
argument. 


Strained Courtesy 


. The new Congress is one of change. 
The pages of the Congressional Record 
for the opening days contain an over- 
whelming list of resolutions of respect 
for members who have passed on since 
the last session. In each case the surviv- 
ing ‘senator in the afflicted state presents 
the resolution and notifies the Senate 
that at a later time he will request the 
designation of a special day when appro- 
priate tributes can be paid to the mem- 
ory of his colleague. These days, and 
tributes, will take up many hours in this 
session. One hears the hollow voice 
of Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, the 
bitter enemy and jeerer of the late Sen- 
ator LaFollette, addressing the Senate 
in a deep tone: “Mr. President, I offer 
the resolution which I send to the desk 
relating to the death of my late colleague. 
At a later time, I shall ask the Senate to 
set aside a day on which appropriate 
tributes may be paid to his memory.” If 
the Senate had a Book of Etiquette one 
would suppose that families of late re- 
spected members of Congress would in- 
sert a paragraph forbidding the Lodges 
to deliver appreciations of Woodrow 
Wilson and restraining the Lenroots 
from eulogies of Robert M. LaFollette, 
and setting aside the tradition that, 
friend or foe, the state colleague must be 
the one who escorts the new member to 
the chair of the President of the Senate 
to be sworn in. 
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Young Bob LaFollette, attired in 
light gray spats, took the arm of his fa- 
ther's bitterest foe, and was conducted 
through the long aisles of the upper 
chamber to the President’s desk. Len- 
ot has a huge, long-limbed, _heavy 
frame, with broad features, indicating 
what might be a trace of Scandinavian 
ancestry. Young Bob is a short, flat- 
top boyish figure, who looks out from 
under his forehead, and could be the 
srandson of many a gray-haired senator, 
@ far as his thirty years go. He speaks 
with a boyish inflection and has the air 
of a young man not at all done with his 
fing, yet he displaces the appearance of 
youth when he enters into his subject 
with a knowledge of political affairs ex- 
traordinary in its scope. His father 
spent twenty years training him. States- 
men called upon the elder LaFollette to 
discuss weighty matters, more or less 
confidential, and had to put up with the 
presence of the Senator’s sons, one or 
both, who were summoned to sit on the 
ofa, listen and not contribute remarks 
or wisdom. When young LaFollette’s 
friends cite his twenty years’ hard train- 
ing under his father, they gloss over the 
mathematics which must reveal that his 
arduous introduction to heavy politics, 
therefore, must have begun at the age of 
ten. 























With a Difference 


Nevertheless, young LaFollette is not 
the ordinary type of young man and has 
promise of something within his own 
power, whether it is scintillating success 
or the goal of the average Republican 
Senator. He is considerably unlike his 
father who, although a small man, gave 
the impression of height and stature, due 
to the peculiar and imposing height of 
his great forehead and breadth of shoul- 
der. The young LaFollette has not yet 
cultivated the pompadour and seems to 
take sartorial pride in slapping down his 
black tuft with an oversupply of water 
until it shines like the first row of a high 
school stag line. 

While Congress sits in solemn con- 
dave with the ghosts of old members 
haunting their souls, down at the free- 
for-all public auction of C. G. Sloan 
ae the household effects of Senator 
Lodge going under the ruthless hammer. 
Pieces from his bedroom, dining room, 
yethaps his footstool ; there is no mark to 
tll whether the former chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee sat and 
ticked the ottoman before his own fire 
when the League of Nations gathered 
momentum. But there are his effects, 
and swarming down upon them are the 
hordes of people who never heard of 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the League of Na- 
tions, or Boston, or the Senate except as 
wmewhere in the great stone ark at the 
‘op of the hill on the way to the navy 
yard, the Anacostia bridge, and other 
laces more easily frequented by Fords. 
In the collection of the late Senator’s 
































PasseD THE House 


House concurred in the Senate resolution 
extending the temporary postal rates until the 
beginning of the next session of Congress, 
when it is hoped there will be sufficient 
data on the effect of these rates to permit 
permanent rates to be drawn up. 

Adoption of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee proposal to reduce the rates on income 
surtaxes from 40 to 20 per cent, and of the 
committee rates on normal levies. 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 


By Senator Wadsworth, of New York, leg- 
islation to amend the immigration and natu- 
ralization laws. ; 

By Senator King, of Utah, proposing abol- 
ishment of the U. S. Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, their functions 
to be taken over by a shipping commission 
of three members appointed directly by the 
President. 

By Senator Jones, of New Mexico, a resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which would give to the voteless Dis- 
trict of Columbia the status of a state, with 
the right to be represented in Congress. 

The “Blanket bill” for a constitutional 
amendment guaranteeing equal rights for men 
and women in the United States and its ter- 
ritories, sponsored by the National Woman’s 
Party, reintroduced by Senator Curtis, of 
Kansas. 

By Senator Jones, of Washington, and Sen- 
ator Fess, of Ohio, to amend the Senate 
cloture rules, making it possible for a majority 
of the Senate to end debate at any time. 

By Senator Edge, of New Jersey, to in- 
crease the legal alcoholic content of beverages 
to 2.75 per cent; also a bill to remove re- 
strictions on alcoholic prescriptions by physi- 
cians. 

By Senator King, of Utah, bill granting 
complete independence to the Philippines. 

By Senator Copeland, of New York, to 
avoid the difficulties in administration of the 
Cable Act by admitting wives of American 
citizens, regardless of immigration restric- 
tions. 

Transfer of all prohibition enforcement ac- 
tivities from the Treasury to the Department 
of Justice, provided for in a bill by Senator 
King. 

By Senator Smoot, authorizing a survey of 
all governmental activities by a committee 
of five, with a view to reorganizing the de- 
partments so that all related activities would 
be under one department. 

By Senator Borah, for recognition of the 
Soviet Government of Russia by the United 
States. 

By Senator Smoot, approving the foreign 
debt settlements arrived at by the American 
Debt Funding Commission and Italy, Bel- 
gium, Esthonia, Rumania, Latvia, and Czecho- 
slovakia. These bills were referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee and reported favor- 
ably. 

By Senator Borah, for the immediate return 
of alien property seized by the United States 
during the war and held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and also for compensation for 
the seizure and use of merchant ships and 
other maritime property seized during the 
war. 

By Senator Bingham, of Connecticut, to 
create a bureau of Civil Aviation in the De- 
partment of Commerce; reported favorably 
by the Senate Committee. 

By Senator McLean, of Connecticut, to re- 
quire Cabinet members and the heads of in- 
dependent agencies and commissions of the 
Government to appear bi-weekly before the 
Senate and House to report and answer ques- 
tions on the conduct of their departments. 

By Senator Borah, punishing by a $10,000 
fine or five years’ imprisonment or both, any 
Government officer who “injures or intimi- 
dates” any citizen in the exercise of any right 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 
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books, now on the shelves of a rare book 
store, is a complete edition in the origi- 
nal of Machiavelli with the Lodge book 
plate and his signature. How much he 
read it we shall never know. 

Senator Brandegee’s effects were sold 
at the same auction not long ago. The 
old place is getting to be a mausoleum 
of relics with entirely too much atmos- 
phere for comfort; dusty aisles filled 
with the memories of past official and 
private splendor of the principals. One 
of the features of the continuous stream 
of goods and chattels which come to the 
auction are old wine glasses, liqueur sil- 
ver, decanters, punch bowls, and the 
what-nots of the days before prohibition. 
Long ago the auctioneer has recovered 
from his surprise as to the marketable 
value of these wares. They were at first 
offered with a jibe and a laugh. Who 
will have these one hundred and thirty- 
six cordial glasses of Bohemian etched 
glass with tear drops in the stems, for 
$1.00?—who for seventy-five cents— 
who for fifty cents? and so on? Noth- 
ing now finds more ready sale and the 
prices for good glasses are above those 
paid for the same class of article in the 
days of legitimate liquor. What is done 
with the containers can only be surmised, 
but there is this much to say on the old 
stupid subject, that prohibition among 
officials and persons with social ambi- 
tions and wealth here is still a nice the- 
ory and hardly a daily practice. 

One prominent person, highly redolent 
of dinner cocktails, not only has 
changed his own personal viewpoint 
from a sad to a rosy world, but has given 
the cause for a chain of gossip which 
goes from one end of this District of 
Columbia to the other and from there 
out through the country, and does more 
harm than the mugs of beer smuggled 
and drunk by all the laborers along the 
Potomac. 


Washington and Prohibition 


If the prohibition amendment comes 
up again in Congress, let it be said now 
that that discussion must not go unheeded 
throughout the country, for if there have 
been heavy violations of the spirit and 
letter of the law, they have been here 
within the District of Columbia, and as 
such have influenced the whole country. 
How prohibition workers can expect to 
make headway with this kind of situation 
existing is beyond us. It seems part of 
the fun, so-called, at entertainments, to 
provide a cache of liquor and to delegate 
the most convivial of the company to 
see that it is properly escorted to the 
banquet hall. The fact that the District 
of Columbia was put upon a prohibition 
basis during the war, and before prohi- 
bition was enforced in any other part of 
the country, seems to have been lost in 
the mind of the public. That there 
was a reason for so doing apparently also 
is overlooked. Statistics have shown that 

(Continued on page 43) 

















HE hundredth birthday of the 
National Academy of Design 
has had a two months’ cele- 
bration. The President of 
the United States offered his 
congratulations in opening the party, 
and all Washington followed him. Then 
after a month of exchange of courtesies, 
the Academy left Washington for its na- 
tive New York and began the second in- 
stalment of its Centennial Exhibition. 
As academies of art go, this one is a 
mere child, with uncounted years of 
vigorous growth ahead of it. A sober, 
serious child, it is conscious of its posi- 
tion, of the dignity of its opinions, of the 
importance of its mission. A conserva- 
tive child, whose conservatism “‘repre- 
sented among other things, the preser- 
vation and continuation of the durable, 
the weighty, and the lastingly precious.” 
There are those who doubt " 
that last phrase, who feel 
that the Academy has fol- 
lowed too closely the middle 
line, and in keeping away 
from the worst of American 
painting, has occasionally 
missed the best. 
Nevertheless, the Academy 
is the most widely acknowl- 
edged art authority in this 
country. Election to its 
ranks is an honor that lay- 
men and artist alike recog- 
nize as a proof of noteworthy 


accomplishment. 
Almost from the begin- 
ning, the Academy, theo- 


retically, has considered the 
art of women along with the 
art of men. Practically, there 
were no women among the 
founders, and few stand on 
the rolls of deceased Aca- 
demicians. In 1902 the 
Academy elected Cecilia 
Beaux to full membership, 
and that was the beginning 


of the influx of women 
whose names are familiar to- 
day. 

This year the roll of 


Academicians and their As- 
sociates shows the names of 
twenty-seven women in a to- 
tal membership of two hun- 
dred and seventy-nine. It is 
not a large number, but it is 








WITH BRUSH AND CHISEL 


Birthdays in Art 


By MARY FOSTER 


a growing one, and although there are no 
figures available to prove it, one guesses 
that the proportion is about equal to the 
proportion of women to men artists of 
all grades, the country over. 

More important than the matter of 
numbers is the quality of work. This 
Centennial Exhibition testifies to the 
coming of age, so far as the Academy is 
concerned, of American women who 
paint and model. 

The dean of them all is Cecilia Beaux, 
one of the women honored with the title 
of Academician. Her work hangs both 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York and the Art Institute of Chicago, 
and she is known abroad as well as here 
in her own country. Her lovely por- 
trait of Mrs. James Drinker and her 
son dominates the gallery in which it 
hangs. Serene and beautiful, with a rare 
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“Cecilia Beaux’s lovely portrait of Mrs. James Drinker and 
her son dominates the gallery in which it hangs.” 





THE Woman Crrizey 

















spiritual quality in face and poise and 
background, it is painted with a vigor 
of handling and a strength of concep- 
tion that make it nearly incomparable 

Lydia Field Emmet is a portraitist of 
another school, painting with smooth 
and quiet care in place of the bolder 
technique of Miss Beaux. Her color js 
fresh and charming, and her Posing of 
Mrs. Milbank with the tulips of spring 
gives the keynote to her portrait, She 
too is a full-fledged Academician, and 
the winner of innumerable prizes. 

The third woman to put the proud 
initials N. A. after her name is Helen 
Turner, Her particular interest is in 
figure painting, and she is constantly 
experimenting with new subjects, new 
groupings, and even new technique. A 
Southern woman by birth and education, 
her artistic training has been almost en- 
tirely in American schools 
and studios. 

Of the Academicians who 
are sculptors, Evelyn Long- 
man Batchelder was elected 
in 1919, Bessie Potter Von- 
noh in 1921, and Anna Hy- 
att, now the wife of Archer 
Huntington, in 1922. The 
work of the three women is 
very different. Mrs. Batch- 


elder did the Fountain of 

Ceres at the Panama Pacific § © 

Exposition, and the huge 
8 


bronze doors of the library 
at Wellesley College are her § ™ 
work. 

Bessie Potter Vonnoh,, on 
the other hand, is partial to 





















small bronzes. Her work is | 
always firm, yet delicate, and § , , 
her statuettes have qualities § by 
that remind one of the grace J fy 
and sweep of the old Tan § yy, 
agra figures. Eh of 
Standing at a corridors § fy 
end, Anna Hyatt Hunting- fea 
ton’s life-size bronze “Diana” 
scarcely seems to touch the 






ground in the thrill of the 
chase. A hound leaps from 
under her flying feet, and 
the whole composition has 
the graceful uprush of swit 
and joyous flight. In addi- 
tion to Mrs. 










Huntington's 
American honors, she has the 
added distinction of being 4 
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Chevalier of the French Legion of 
Honor. : ee 
The Academy Associates, who initial 
themselves A. N. A., are greater in 
umber than their sisters in full mem- 
bership. Violet Oakley, famous for the 
murals and the stained glass which dec- 
grate churches and. capitols in many 
tates, is one of them. So is Jean Mc- 
Lane, painter of portraits and of sun- 
shine; Mary Fairchild Low, whose rich 
depth of color and masterly technique 
are famous in Europe as well as at home; 
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Anna Hyatt Huntington's life-size 
bronze “Diana” 


Edith Prellwitz, painter of symbolic 
and gracious figures; Mary Blumen- 
shein of New Mexico; Anna Fisher 
and Gertrude Fiske; Felicie Howell, 


young painter of old New 
England; Lillian Genth and 
Rosina Sherwood; Dora 
Wheeler who has done 
stained glass as well as 
famous. portraits; and 
Amanda Brewster Sewell, 
whose portraits have the 
style and spirit of the early 
English masters. 

The Associate sculptors 
are Abastenia St. L. Eberle, 
Laura Gardin Fraser with 
her case of lovely medals, 
Harriet Frishmuth of the 
poised “Vine,” Malvina 
Hoffman, and Janet Scud- 
der whose seated Faun plays 
his tiny pipes with such in- 
tent earnestness that you 
catch yourself listening for 
his impish tune. 

It is an able and interest- 
ing group of paintings and 
statues. Technical excellence 
and innate artistry have 
come together in its produc- 
tion. It asks no special con- 
sideration as the work of 
women. There is no “weaker 
sister” feeling in any of it. 
Indeed it has gone so far in the other 
direction that one can say truly that 
there is no sex in this art. 

Coincident with this hundredth birth- 
day of all American art came the actual 
day of birth of the new home of the 
American Association of Women Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. Oder and beauty 
now reign at 17 East 62nd Street. The 
first floor galleries are bright with a 
showing of small paintings by Associa- 
tion members. The floors above are 
rented, some to organizations, some to 
private individuals, and the basement 
has been made into a charming tea room 
for members and their friends. 

The clubhouse will be a rallying-place 
for women with artistic ability. Pro- 
viding, as it does, exhibition space of an 
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Chestnut Street, Salem—by Felicie Waldo 


owell 

intimate and friendly sort, it will open 
the way for many women whose work is 
too little known. And as its membership 
list approaches the ideal of a complete 
roster of the able women artists of the 
country, it will act as a spur to younger 
women. 

It is a good omen that this newest 
home of women artists should be opened 
at the same time as the Centennial of 
past work. If there were only a Cen- 
tennial one might mourn for the lost 
past and fear the future. But as it is, 
one leaves the past with gratitude for 
fine work accomplished, and looks to- 
ward the organized women artists to 
produce work for the future that shall 
rise great and free above “ts splendid 
foundation. 
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“OucH!”—one little word with such 
awealth of meaning—is the title given 
ty Bonnie MacLeary to her exquisite 
fountain figure reproduced on our cover. 
Here is no misnomer, for the expression 
ot wounded pride and hurt flesh on the 
lace of the little miss are almost too 
realistic for one’s own comfort. 

When other children round about her 
were making mud pies, Miss MacLeary 
was modeling in clay, but she did not 
take up sculpture as her real work until 
1912, when she studied at the Art Stu- 
dents’ “League under James Earle 
Frazer. Previous to this she studied 
drawing at the New York School of Art 
under F, Luis Mora, and at the 
Academy Julien in Paris. 

She is a member of the National As- 





Our Cover Artist 
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sociation of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. 

Although still young, Miss MacLeary 
has already won fame for herself 
through her bronze statue, “Aspiration,” 
which has been secured by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for its perma- 
nent collection. This is an eagerly 
sought recognition. Her works, which 
have been widely exhibited at a great 
many galleries and art exhibitions 
throughout the country, are well-known 
to laymen and art connoisseurs alike. 

Born’ in San Antonio, Texas, Miss 
MacLeary considers Porto Rico her 
home, as her father became a judge on 
the Supreme Bench there shortly after 
the American Occupation, and remained 
until his death. 








The Communist Question 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


ECENTLY an appeal was 

made to certain persons in 

the East urging them to sign 

a petition to the governor of 

California requesting him 

to pardon Anita Whitney, condemned 

to serve a prison term for violating the 

Criminal Syndicalism law of that state; 

and later a letter was circulated through 

the mails asking money with which to 

make Christmas a little less doleful for 

some one hundred other persons already 

jailed for violating the same law. These 

facts arouse reflection. Reflection leads 

straight to the heart of a Big World 
Question. 

The Big Question is: What is Com- 
munism and what does it propose to do? 
If, as ordinarily understood, it is bent 
on agitating, arousing and organizing 
working men until their numbers have 
grown great enough to warrant action 
and then to seize all governments, the 
national, state and local treasuries, the 
banks, the mines, the lands and factories 
and not only set up new goveraments, but 
a wholly new order of society on the 
utter ruins of what has slowly evolved 
through the ages, the situation creates a 
wholly new problem. At no other time 
has a minority threatened war on the 
world. With the success of the Commu- 
nistic uprising in Russia as an example, 
Communists of all nations have become 
more boldly optimistic and certain classes 
of people very much frightened. In 
Europe free action plus proportional rep- 
resentation*has allowed the election of 
Communists to most of the Parliaments. 
Here the states are bunglingly attempt- 
ing the complete extermination of the 
movement by legislation. 


A New Problem 


The point to be emphasized is that the 
Communistic movement as now function- 
ing presents a wholly new problem, lying 
quite outside the realm of experience, and 
Europe and the United States are using 
quite opposite tactics toward it, with con- 
siderable evidence that neither has found 
the solution. 

What is the Criminal Syndicalism law 
of California? Very much abridged, it 
is this: Any person is guilty of a felony, 
punishable by imprisonment to not less 
than one nor more than fourteen years, 
if by spoken or written words or per- 
sonal conduct he advocates, teaches, 
prints or circulates or publicly displays 
any book, paper, or written or printed 


document in any form which advocates the law constitutional ?—that is, does it 


criminal syndicalism; organizes, or is 
knowingly a member of any organiza- 
tion, group or assembly of persons or- 
ganized or assembled to advocate crim- 
inal syndicalism. Criminal syndicalism 
is defined by the law as advocating, or 
teaching the commission of crime, sabo- 
tage (defined as wilful physical damage 
to property) or unlawful acts of terror- 
ism as a means of accomplishing a change 
in industrial ownership or control or 
effecting any political change. 

Has California the right to pass such 
alaw? The legislature of any state has 
the legal authority to pass any law that 
it pleases, provided the law does not con- 
flict with the state constitution, which 
is the supreme law of the state, or the 
Federal Constitution, which is the su- 
preme law of the nation. Many of the 
states have passed similar laws. 

Miss Whitney, it is said, was arrested 
and tried upon the sole charge of being 
a member of the Communist Party. If 
that group teaches or advocates in any 
way “criminal syndicalism”’ the law 
makes it clear enough that any member 
of the party is held guilty of that of- 
fense. Two questions, therefore, are in- 
volved in Miss Whitney’s case: 1. Is 








Tue ComMMuNIst FAITH 


In a booklet issued by the Communist 
party in last Presidential election and ob- 
tainable from The Workers’ Party of Amer- 
ica, 1113 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, an attempt is made to compare the at- 
titude of the four parties—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Socialist and Communist—toward cer- 
tain questions. The following is an abridg- 
ment of the policy as there set forth. 

The Workers’ Party will educate and or- 
ganize the “working class for a revolutionary 
struggle for power which when secured will 
enable the toiling masses to abolish the pres- 
ent system and to restore the wealth of the 
nation to those who produce it.” They shall 
take over the ownership, contro] and manage- 
ment of the banks, railroads, coal mines, grain 
elevators and all land. We favoy a soviet 
form of government; a workers’ and farmers’ 
government; a government that will disarm 
the capitalists and arm the working class. 
We favor only one kind of law and order, 
the kind that will be established by a work- 
ers’ and farmers’ government. We aim to 
bring together the entire working class, for- 
eign born, Negroes and American for a com- 
mon struggle against the capitalists and their 
government. We favor the Communist Inter- 
national as the only world organization will- 
ing and able to fight capitalist imperialism 
to a finish and to erect on its ruins an inter- 
national federation of socialist soviet repub- 
lics. 


conflict with state or national constity. 
tions? 2. Does the Communist Party 
advocate criminal syndicalism? We up. 
derstand Miss Whitney denied the con. 
stitutionality of the law and the guilt of 
the Communist Party. 

The governor of the state, in reply to 
an appeal from Upton Sinclair to pardon 
Miss Whitney, said: 

1. That the law had been passed in 
1919 by a very large majority, the Senate 
voting unanimously and the House cast- 
ing only nine noes. That an effort to 
have the law repealed or amended had 
failed in the legislature of 1923 and again 
in that of 1925. 

2. That Miss Whitney was convicted 
by a jury in the Superior Court of Ala- 
meda on February 20, 1920. That ver- 
dict was upheld by the State Appellate 
Court, the State Supreme Court and the 
United States Supreme Court. It seems, 
therefore, that by all possible authority 
the law was legally enacted and has 
been found valid by the courts. It does 
not matter whether the act was unjust 
or foolish—it is a valid law. The Com- 
munist Party of California is, therefore, 
guilty, and Miss Whitney, as a member 
of it, is also guilty, although she has 
said no illegal word nor performed an 
illegal act. 


The Governor’s Position 


The governor says further: “The 
law penalizing criminal syndicalism is 
just as solemn and binding as the laws 
against murder, robbery, treason, arson 
and other crimes. Those who object to 
the criminal syndicalism law should ap- 
peal to the legislature or take the matter 
direct to the people by initiative. To 
ask me to nullify the law is to ask me to 
violate my oath of office to uphold the 
constitution.” 

Miss Whitney is a woman of refined 
antecedents, possesses a college education 
and a lawyer’s degree, and is reputed to 
be possessed of comfortable means. It's 
sad that such a woman who believes that 
she is innocent of any wrong in thought 
or deed should be thrust into prison. On 
the other hand, is the governor not én 
tirely justified in his position? What 
authority has an elected chief of a state 
to overrule three legislatures and four 
courts, one the highest in the Jand! 
What is to become of “the reign of law 
and order” if governors, representing t 

(Continued on page 36) 
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WO miles from the village of 
Arlington, Vermont, and per- 
haps a quarter of a mile fur- 
ther up a steep mountain road 
stands a house of which Ver- 
monters are very proud: the home of 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 

It is a small and simple abode, ob- 
viously the growth of experimental 
vears. Sitting close to the ground, it 
spreads a wing here and there. A great 
mountain looms over it, pine forests sur- 
round it at a sufficient distance to admit 
pleniy of sunlight and a view down the 
valley of the Battenkill. It is as indige- 
nous as a rock or tree. 

Dorothy Canfield inherited it, along 
with several hundred acres of mountain. 
Arlington is the New England-cradle of 
the Canfield race. Dorothy was born 
in Kansas and spent much of her girl- 
hood in the mid-western states, where 
her illustrious father was president of 
several colleges; also she traveled much 
in Europe with her adventurous and tal- 
ented mother. But it was always in Ar- 
lington that she felt most at home. Her 
education was received in various places, 
notably at the Sorbonne in Paris and at 
Columbia in New York. At the latter 
university, where her father 
was then acting as lecturer 
and librarian, she took her 
doctor’s degree in Romance 
languages, and here she wrote 
her first books, a study of 
Corneille and Racine and, in 
collaboration with Profes- 
sor George Carpenter, a text 
book for English classes. A 
career of brilliant scholarship 
seemed to lie before her. 

What a shock must it have 
been then to her friends and 
family when, on their mar- 
riage in 1907, she and John 
Fisher elected to live not in 
academic circles but on a re- 
mote mountain side, and to 
give themselves not to erudi- 
tion but to creative life and 
work! 

Straight to the Arlington hill came 
the young couple and established them- 
slves in the little house which, smaller 
and plainer than it is now, they, 
with their own hands, from time to 





IN LETTERS 


Dorothy i antield 


By ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


time, have enlarged and_ enriched. 
Pages could be written about those 
early years. Success came easily to 


Mrs. Fisher’s pen, but of course, like 








Sally and Jimmy Fisher as they looked several years. ago, with 
their mother, Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
school now, and Jimmy in the high school near home. 


—Dorothy Canfield. 


everyone else, she had to make her way, 
and, after the birth of their first child, 
Sally, she and Mr. Fisher had their 
hands more than full. They did all 


their own work, inside and out, took 


Sally is in boarding- 





















shifts with the baby, concerned them- 
selves with the affairs of the town and 
world, read, talked, wrote, climbed 
mountains, developed their pine forests, 
ran a small sawmill, lived altogether in 
the fullest and most vivid life imagin- 
able. 

The winter before Sally was born, 
they spent a few months in France, and, 
when the baby was two years old, they 
all went to Italy. Here Mrs. Fisher 
met Signora Montessori and became 
much interested in the Montessori meth- 
od of education, with the result that, on 
her return to Vermont, she wrote “The 
Montessori Mother.” “The Squirrel 
Cage” was published in this same year, 
1912, and Dorothy Canfield began to be 
recognized as an American writer of 
substantial worth. In 1915, two of her 
best books were published, “Hills- 
boro People” and “The Bent Twig,” 
and, after that, her position was 
sured. 

Next to Vermont, France had always 
been the home of Dorothy Canfield’s vi- 
vacious as well as meditative spirit; and 
when, in 1914, the great war began, she 
felt its baleful tide invading her distant 
mountain side. Her little 
son, Jimmy, was born that 
year, so, for awhile, she could 
do nothing but minister from 
afar. In the spring of 1916, 
however, her husband en- 
listed as an ambulance driver 
in the American Field Serv- 
ice, and in the autumn Dor- 
othy and her two children 
followed him to France. 

What that meant! What 
courage and daring, what 
willingness to take grave 
risks, not only for herself but 
also for those whom _ she 
loved best! There is a cer- 
tain bend of a valley road 
which two Vermonters sel- 
dom pass without glancing at 
each other and remembering 
how here, in August, 1916, 
Dorothy Fisher waved goodbye to them 
and drove away, a long supple feather in 
her hat streaming with a gallantry 
which expressed—as a gesture often will 
—the essence of her beautiful brave spirit. 


as- 
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Establishing herself in a small apart- 
ment in Paris, Mrs. Fisher put Sally in 
a Lycée, found a nurse for Jimmy, and 
plunged into war work. At first she 
was connected with Miss Winifred 
Holt’s home for blinded soldiers, La 
Phare de France. Here her energy and 
initiative accomplished great results. 
But in 1917, her husband was put in 
charge of a training camp for American 
ambulance drivers and Mrs. Fisher se- 
cured an appointment as Brigadier de 
l’Ordinaire or camp housekeeper. In 
the following winter the risk she had 
dared took her at her word and her 
daughter Sally fell ill with typhoid fe- 
ver. 

That was an experience best left un- 
described. But the ultimate sacrifice 
was not demanded of this high-hearted 
woman and, in the early spring of 1918, 
Sally was well enough to be taken south. 
At Guéthary, near Biarritz, Mrs. 
Fisher rented a cottage, and there she 
helped the Red Cross establish a home 
for refugee children. 

Meantime, Mr. Fisher had risen from 
rank to rank and had rendered a service 
which won him a wide recognition he 
desired not at all. 

Back in Vermont in the summer of 
1919, the little family settled down into 
the old life forever 
changed and deepened by 
the war experience. 
“Home Fires in France” 
had increased the fame es- 
tablished by the earlier 
books, and Dorothy Can- 
field found herself more 
and more in demand as a 
contributor to magazines, 
as a lecturer, as a mem- 
ber of committees, as a 
promoter of state educa- 
tion. Her response was 
unguardedly generous, and 
soon she was far beyond 
the depth of a less expert 


Mr. and Mrs. John Fisher 


children 


cousins, colleagues—never fail to receive 





swimmer. Her own creative work, too 
long neglected, put in its incontrovertible 
claim. And she was tired, worn out by 
her years in France. Those who knew 
her best were gravely troubled with and 
for her at this time. As well as she 
could, she safeguarded her health by 
long hours of sleep and much exercise 
in the mountain air; but she had to run 
away—even as far as Italy—to finish 
“Rough-Hewn,” and when, in 1922, she 
completed her arduous translation of 
Papini’s Life of Christ, she fell seriously 
though briefly ill. She resigned from 
the Vermont State Board of Education 
and, in 1923, went with her whole fam- 
ily for a year’s sojourn in France. 

If she were not such a good American, 
such a thorough Vermonter, she would 
perhaps find it easier to live in France 
where the pace of life is slower and the 
demand less exacting. But her roots go 
deep in her Arlington hillside. There 
she is living now, doing her best to keep 
her preoccupations in hand, that she may 
give herself to her proper work. 

This work, as she conceives it, is not 
only writing books but also living a nor- 
mal woman’s life. The lower floor of 





one of the wings of her little house is a 
big, sun-flooded study, and, outside, on 
the edge of the woods, stands a small 





















desk-fitted shack to which she can re- 
treat in summer, but every room of her 
home tingles with her personality. To 
her husband and children she is never 
inaccessible; her maid-of-all-work finds 
her a cooperating friend rather than a 
mistress. Her innumerable callers-— 
editors, publishers, politicians, tourists, 
school teachers, reporters, presidents of 
women’s clubs, neighbors, neighbors’ 
with their dogs and cats, 


from her a heart-warming welcome. A 
real person is Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
human and sympathetic from her dark 
curly head with its wide thoughtful eyes 
and beautiful tender mouth, to her small 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher's charming home stands on the 
slope of a Vermont hillside—an old family homestead 
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swift feet. No successful writer ever re. 
mained more utterly unspoiled. Proud 
as her fellow citizens are of her, they 
stand in no manner of awe of her, but 
appeal to her confidently (too confidently 
perhaps?) for advice and assistance in 
all their local affairs. Owing to her 
exertions and those of Mr. Fisher, who 
is at present a member of the State Leg. 
islature, owing also doubtless to gener- 
ous slices of her royalties, a well-equipped 
High School has been built in Arlington 
and many improvements have been made 
all over the state. Some of her most 
effective writing has been done for the 
Vermont Children’s Aid Society and the 
Parent-Teachers Association, and has 
been published in the local papers. One 
of her most beautiful bits of prose was a 
tribute to a little boy who had died in 
her neighborhood. When she fell heir 
to a large brick house in the village of 
Arlington, she made it over to the town 
for a Community House, reserving only 
one wing, which has, from time to time, 
sheltered an interesting succession of 
distinguished guests: Robert Frost, Carl 
Ruggles, Olive Fremstad. A few years 
ago she wrote a play for the Arlington 
Community Players and acted in it her- 
self, impersonating a sprightly old lady 
who convulses her audience by dancing 
an amazing jig. 
For a number of 
reasons, Mrs. 
Fisher likes mid- 
winter better than 
any other season: 
Her glowing spirit 
finds cold weather 
exhilarating, she 
exults in the sport 
of skiing, snow- 
shoeing, _ skating, 
but, above all, with 
an immense relief, 
she welcomes the 
chance to give her- 
self to her work. 









The more com- 
pletely her little 
house is. barri- 
caded by snow 
drifts, the more 
monotonous her 





daily life becomes, 
the happier she is. Then she yields herself 
wholly, as a writer should, and is so im- 
mersed in the personalities and affairs of 
the people she is creating that they are 
more real to her than flesh and blood. 
Hardly ever does she go to bed without 
presenting to her subconsciousness some 
literary problem, and the first thing she 
does in the morning is to look and see if 
it has been solved. For recreation she 
has the outdoor sports I have mentioned, 
the music of a superlative piano player 
which Mr. Fisher, a lover of music, 
manages with a really creative skill, 
many books, windows full of blossom- 
ing. bulbs, and, best of all, the compan- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Superpower 


By H. E. SARGENT. 


It sounds mysterious—gigantic— 
important. We asked Mr. Sargent, 
who has studted it, to tell us what it 
is and what it can do. 


NEW force has arisen in 

the affairs of the nation. It 

carries with it the potential- 

ities of the greatest economic 

development in modern 
times. It brings the promise of a sweep- 
ing reduction in the drudgery of life, 
amounting almost to an industrial rev- 
olution, together with greater productiv- 
ity and increased comfort. And it holds 
the possibility of one of those surging 
public upheavals that usually accom- 
pany the development and expansion of 
utilities which, through their widespread 
use, become necessities. Superpower, 
sometimes (though not quite inter- 
changeably) called giant power, is this 
force. This strange new power has been 
gathering momentum during the past 
few years until now it is ready to take 
its place as one of the vital problems of 
the day. 

Envisaged as some great compelling 
energy, superpower has hovered vaguely 
over the public horizon, seen dimly as 
something mighty and unknown. Mis- 
conceptions, brought about to a great 
extent by the term itself, have given rise 
to expectations of some hitherto untried 
and gigantic force, which will imme- 
diately turn the wheels of industry 
throughout the country at incalculable 
rates of speed. The practical every-day 
fact is that all of this development is 
simply a centralization of power-houses 
and interconnection of distribution sys- 
tems. 

Stripped of its mystery and shorn of 
the magic of its name, superpower rep- 
resents one of the most logical and sim- 
ple forward steps in the use of electric- 
ity. Interconnection and long-distance 
distribution of electricity is superpower. 









aiving technicalities, the superpower 
Plan, in its broad sense, contemplates 
the establishment of a few central gen- 
trating plants at points where power 
may be produced most cheaply, whether 
Tom coal or water, and the distribution 
of this power over a wide radius in the 
same fashion in which many small power 





Niagara, one of the greatest power sources 
in the country—with private ownership on 
one side and public on the other 


plants sell their current within restricted 
areas. This change is not to be accom- 
plished over night, but will be the result 
of a gradual process marching steadily 
on. 

We are in the midst of a great trans- 
formation in the development of elec- 
trical power, and already we are well 
along the road in this evolution to cen- 
tral generation and interconnection. It 
is moving silently but stupendously be- 
fore our eyes, and is probably one-third 
complete. It is marked by movement in 
four directions. ‘The first is the erec- 
tion of highly efficient central generat- 
ing stations of enormous size; second, 
the consolidation of town plants to form 
district power systems, supplied from 
these central stations; third, the inter- 
connection of district systems for the 
transfer of power between them to bal- 
ance demands of one system as against 
the other; and fourth, transmitted pow- 
er is rapidly replacing individual steam 
drivers and local electric generators. 

Fifty years ago the different commu- 
nities in the nation were interconnected 
by telegraph, which brought them into 
instant touch with all the world. 
Twenty years ago these same towns and 
villages over the land were interconnect- 
ed by telephone. Thus was enlarged the 
radius of personal touch of the individ- 
ual to other individuals in every com- 
munity. Experimental interconnection 
of local radio broadcasting stations by 
telephone wires began only a few months 
ago. And so for superpower. The next 
great step here also is interconnection. 
For interconnection is now the road of 
the great electrical march to more eco- 
nomical expansion. It is interconnection, 
by the way, that is visualized as a 
“march,” as anv one will testify who 
has seen the tall steel towers, like gi- 
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On a high tension tower which carries 


electrical current to San Francisco 


gantic stilts, that carry the power wires 
from the great transmission plants across 
wide spaces of the West. 


Electricity in the Home 


This superpower development is the 
natural result of the steadily increasing 
use of electricity, and the necessity of 
an uninterrupted supply of power to 
meet the demand. Efficiency, in the 
widest application of the term, is the 
basis for the high standard of living in 
the United States. There is nothing that 
will furnish this efficiency so quickly and 
effectively as electricity—the cheapest 
item in the family budget, yet one of 
the most important. Efficiency in the 
home is just as important as efficiency 
in the offices and factories. Growth of 
electricity in the household, moreover, is 
keeping pace with the greater application 
of this force for industrial purposes, and 
a steady and economical supply of cur- 
rent is now as vital to the home as to 
the factory. Almost insidiously electric- 
ity has come to be the every-day reliance 
for practically all needs of the day and 


(Continued on page 40) 








The Club That Mothers 


By MILDRED ADAMS 


UR first patient was a 

black cat with a broken 
leg” — the  president’s 
bright eyes looked down 
a long row of years. 
“We found her on the doorstep that 
very first morning, and one or two su- 
perstitious souls thought she would 
hoodoo us. But we took her in and 
patched her up, and Kitty Sherman be- 
came our good mascot. She came with 
us when we moved here.” 

“Here” was the long four-story build- 
ing of Sherman Hospital, the child, the 
business, and the pride of the Elgin 
Woman’s Club. So far as Federation 
records show, this is the only club which 
conducts a hospital, and it has every rea- 
son to be proud of its distinction. In a 
town of less than thirty thousand people, 
it has five hundred members on its roll. 
With yearly dues of three dollars a 
member, its treasurer handles over a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. It is 
regularly incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois. Long ago it outgrew the prop- 
erty given it for a clubhouse and, having 
bought more land, it is finding ways and 
means to build a new home. And at the 
same time it plans to enlarge the capacity 
of the hospital so that it can care for 
half again as many patients as now have 
beds. 

The reason why the Elgin Woman's 
Club is conducting a hospital lies far 
back in its history. The secret of its 
continued success is in the women who 
make up its membership. Fortunately, 
there are still in active service two wom- 
en who helped make that history, and 
one of them has been the Club’s presi- 
dent for many years. 

Mrs. R. D. Hollembeak—Lillie B.— 
was one of a small group which met to- 
gether in July of 1887 to form the Elgin 
Woman’s Club for ‘mutual sympathy 
and counsel and united effort in all be- 
nevolent and educational movements in 
the community to which the Club be- 
longs.”” She must have been a vivid and 
forceful young person. She is both 
those things now, a gray-haired, vigorous 
woman, sure of judgment and quick of 
tongue, with a downright manner and a 
sense of humor to spice it. In her youth 
a school teacher, she calls the grave and 
reverend business men of the town by 
their first names, and her intimate 
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knowledge of their childish pranks is a 
wholesome antidote to any attempt at 
unwarranted dignity on their part. One 
would not try twice to “high-hat” Mrs. 
Hollembeak. 





Her town lies some thirty miles north- 
west of Chicago, in the rolling valley of 
the Fox River. Almost entirely Amer- 
ican, its life centers around the huge 
watch factory which has made the name 
of Elgin famous. It is democratic with 
the plain-spoken democracy of people 
who have played and grown and worked 
together. It goes to church by custom 








Above—A glimpse of Sherman Hospital, 

Elgin, Illinois, unique among hospitals be- 

cause it is run by a woman's club. Below— 
Retan Hall, the nurses’ home 


and desire. It has a small group of 
workers who commute to Chicago, but 
the great city has remarkably little influ- 
ence on the main stream of the town’s 
life. 

If that stream flows quiet and con- 
servative in the Elgin of today, with au- 
tomobiles, golf, and radio to quicken it, 
one can imagine how it was in the Elgin 
of forty years ago. Then the activities 
of women outside of their homes were 
limited to teaching school and conduct- 
ing church societies. There was no such 
thing as a “woman’s movement,” and 
the men who made the town’s opinions 
half frowned and half laughed at the 
energetic group which started the Elgin 
Woman’s Club. But two years later, 
when it became known that the young 
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a Hospital 


upstart was proposing a hospital, the 
smiles vanished. 

It is hard, now, to realize just how 
high the feeling ran. They regarded a 
hospital as synonymous with a pest-house, 
a thing to be feared and avoided. The 
fact that there was no hospital nearer 
than Chicago was thought a blessing, 
rather than a misfortune which might 
cost citizens their lives. They said all 
sorts of absurd things—that a hospital 
would bring sickness to town—that if 
there was a place to go, a lot of people 
would think they were sick when they 
were really all right. 

When it became known that Henry 
Sherman had been crazy enough to give 
the women a house where they were 
actually going to open the hospital, the 
town foamed. Indignant citizens got 
out an injunction to stop them, so the 
women moved in on Saturday night and 
opened their doors on Sunday morning, 
when no injunction could legally be 
served. 

There was a reminiscent hint of bat- 
tle in Mrs. Hollembeak’s tone. “The 
town was pretty much stirred up, and 
we didn’t know, for a while, but what 
they’d burn us up. But I’ve seen the 
very men who made the worst fuss live 
long enough to deny it. 

“That first year we had only thirty- 
five patients. Now we can care for 
ninety at a time. Of course the change 
came by degrees. We built up the first 
unit of this building when we outgrew 
our original house. That was in 1893, 
and soon afterward we established the 
Training School for Nurses. It was the 
first in the county, and we set very high 
standards for it. We all felt that we 
didn’t want to have anything to do with 
a nurses’ school unless it was so fine that 
any of us would be glad to have our 
daughters train there. That sounds log- 
ical and simple now, but in 1896 people 
around here didn’t think so highly of the 
nurse’s profession.” 

The hospital which started life under 
such a barrage of opposition has suc- 
ceeded in gaining the good will of the 
town and the surrounding country. El- 
gin is proud of it, and of the women who 
run it. Grateful patients come back to 
help its poor people, or leave it legacies 
in their wills. It is a thoroughly mod- 
ern institution, fire-proof throughout. 
with complete and up-to-date equipment. 
Fourteen nurses and twenty-two stu- 
dents, with a superintendent, Miss Irene 
Oberg, who has been there twenty years, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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HEN the Theatre Guild 

decided to produce Ernst 

Toller’s masterpiece, 

‘Masse Mensch,” it chose 

Blanche Yurka for the dif- 
ficult role of The Woman. Last winter 
the Actors’ Theatre revived Ibsen’s 
“Wild Duck,” and Blanche Yurka cre- 
ated the part of Gina. One of the 
younger actresses, her beauty, her poise, 
and her rarely lovely speaking 
voice are wisely directed by in- 
telligent study. 

It is not chance that she has 
played fine rdles in great plays. 
Her interest lies in the master- 
pieces of dramatic art, and 
this, combined with her ability 
to interpret them with intelli- 
gence and inspiration, makes 
her a peculiarly able “special 
pleader” for fine plays. 

It was to talk about them, 
to tell what could be done to 
encourage the production of 
the better type of play, that 
she appeared one morning in 
her own living room. Break- 
fast tray in hand, she was a 
blithe figure at an hour far 
earlier than any actress is sup- 
posed to know. A long Chi- 
nese robe bore blue embroidery 
that made more vivid the gold 
of her hair and deepened the 
blue of her eyes. 

“People seem to think that 
it is very difficult to secure the 
production of fine plays,” she 
said reflectively. ‘The secret 
is very simple. You can tell 
it in three words—immediate 
public support. There are 
plenty of producers who want 
to put on good plays, plenty of 
actors who will make sacrifices 
in order to play in them. The third and 
most necessary factor is the public. Are 
there plenty of people who want to see 
them? And will those people go to see 
them at once? For it is the first and 
second and third week of a play’s run 
that make it a success or a failure. 

“Nowadays, producing has come to be 
a very complicated business. The public 
is no longer a single entity. There are 
many publics, demanding many types of 
plays. And in the same way some pro- 
ducers like to do one kind of play, others 
Prefer another kind. If the producers 
who like to put on fine plays could al- 


THINGS THEATRICAL 


The Secret of Fine Plays 


By ANNE MORROW 


ways attract the public that likes to see 
fine plays, it would be wonderful. But 
the difficulty lies right there, in bringing 
producer and audience together. If the 
play is a frivolous triangle comedy they 
get together quickly and continuously, 
but if it is a fine and serious masterpiece, 
many weeks may pass before appreciative 
people come in numbers sufficient to make 
the play the success it should be. 
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Blanche Yurka 
“Special pleader’’ for good plays 


“And no matter how much faith he 
may have, a producer can not afford to 
wait weeks. The whole thing is so much 
a matter of money and real estate. The 
simplest play costs thousands befcre the 
first curtain rises. It isn’t only that ac- 
tors must be paid, and costumes and 
scenery bought. Those are small items 
compared with the enormous guarantees 
put up for rent. In New York, for in- 
stance, there are never enough theatres 
for the plays that want to come to town. 
So a play must guarantee a huge rental, 
to be paid out of box-office receipts, be- 
fore it can get a theatre. If people are 









slow in coming, and the receipts don’t 
justify the rent, the play must close, re- 
gardless of its merits. Theatrical his- 
tory is full of sad tales of fine plays, well 
produced, well acted, receiving fine re- 
views, that closed after a poor two 
weeks. The only trouble was, people 
didn’t go to see them. And afterward 
they said aggrievedly, ‘So sorry I didn’t 
see you in . They took it off before 
I had a chance!’” 

She laughed at her own 
vehemence, sipped a bit at her 
coffee, and then continued: 
‘“‘When I say that the respon- 
sibility for getting good plays 
lies with the public, I realize 
that I’m contradicting an old 
belief. People think that pro- 
ducers won’t put on good plays 
unless some mysterious pres- 
sure is brought to bear. 

“The truth is that many 
theatrical producers would like 
nothing better than to spend 
all their time with great plays. 
They loathe cheap plays, but 
they must make money enough 
to stay in business. I know 
more than one producer whose 
idea of heaven is -to make 
enough money on an ordinary 
play so that he can afford to 
put on a masterpiece and take 
a possible loss. 

“As for the actors, well, it is 
an old joke that every vaude- 
ville comedian wants to play 
Hamlet. There is behind the 
footlights a spirit of adventur- 
ing, a desire to try new roles, 
to create new characters. 
Within the last few years that 
spirit has found its outlet in 
special matinées on afternoons 
when the theatre would ordi- 
narily be closed. Just as soon as a play 
is established, and rehearsals cease so that 
mornings are free, its actors begin to 
talk wistfully of trying this or that, of 





special performances and_ professional 
matinées. 

“Last winter ‘Hedda Gabler’ and 
‘Candida’ began in just that way. 


Matinées on Tuesdays and Fridays were 
played by actors who had regular con- 
tracts in other plays. Gradually they 
began to take hold. Finally ‘Candida’ 
became so successful that they played 
every night. 

(Continued on page 35) 





FINER 


What Is A 
Good Wife? 


HAT Is a Good Wife ?” 

we asked our men read- 

ers recently, and offered 

three prizes for the three 

best answers. We asked 
them how about woman’s new freedom 
and the home, and what standards they 
held for wives of today. We asked 
them pointed questions about modern 
clothes, bobbed hair and partnership in 
button-sewing. It was rather a choice 
group of husbands and bachelors who an- 
swered—at least two college professors 
in the group, a high school principal, a 
man prominent in the business side of 
journalism, a man associated with a big 
industrial organization. They took our 
questions seriously, and made a real con- 
tribution to this very absorbing problem 
of modern life. The prize winners, 
chosen by three members of the organi- 
zation, are: 

Ist prize, Thaddeus P. Thomas, De- 
partment of Social Science, Goucher 
College, Baltimore—$25. 

2nd prize, Thomas L. Jones, of Mer- 
cedes, Texas—$10. 

3rd prize, Stewart Garth, $5. 

The first-prize-winning letter follows: 


Thaddeus P. Thomas 


O I want my wife to look up-to- 

date? I want her to follow the 
fashions enough not to lose respect, but 
not too closely. Long skirts have gone, 
long hair is going—they were nuisances 
—lI speed’ the parting guests. Am I 
willing to be a partner of my wife in 
dishwashing and sewing on buttons, if 
she earns money outside of the home? 
Certainly. Dishwashing is more mascu- 
line than feminine, according to the Bi- 
ble. See 2 Kings, 21:13, where the 
Lord says: “I will wipe Jerusalem even 
as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and 
turning it upside down.” 

Most women should have socially or 
economically useful interests outside of 
the home, especially after the children 
have reached the kindergarten age and 
when a servant is employed. The eco- 
nomic dependence of wives causes several 
great evils: 

(1) It leads to abnormally late mar- 
riages, or celibacy, because of the urban 











Mark the Perfect Partner 


cost of living. Our rural grandmothers 
made dozens of food products which, in 
these days, must be purchased. Wives 
were an asset then and are a liability 
now. “Proposing” is a costly business. 
The remedy is: ‘Two for the money and 
two for the show. 

(2) It is economically and hygienically 
bad to assume that every woman can 
cook. A restaurant advertises as follows: 
“If your wife can’t cook, don’t get a 
divorce—keep her as a pet, and get your 
meals here.” Greater wisdom is ex- 
pressed in the remark of a wife who was 
a dressmaker: “I can make more than 
enough money by doing the work that I 
like, to pay another woman to do the 
cooking I hate.” But her proud young 
husband, a laborer, feared people would 
think he couldn’t support her, and or- 
dered her back to the kitchen. She went. 
I hope he dies of dyspepsia. 

(3) It makes wives unhappy to do 
nothing of real value. A college girl 
said that, for this reason alone, her 
wealthy mother is the most discontented 
person she ever saw. 

(4) It makes men unhappy if their 
wives have “house-nerves.” 

(5) It makes many husbands despotic, 
conceited and selfish. 

(6) It makes many wives deceitful, 
narrow-minded and mentally child-like. 

(7) It makes the wife’s “allowance” 
(if she has one) depend on the good na- 
ture of a man who may not be good- 
natured about money. 

Recognizing that economic independ- 
ence is desirable, there are other factors 
to be considered, such as health and eu- 
genic children. Health is obviously im- 
portant. Eugenic children are important 
because the greatest evil on earth, except 
war, is the rapid replacement of superior 
by inferior stock. Yet first-rate women 
who, at the present time, want economic 
independence and children, often must 
sacrifice health. In the future,with gen- 
erous endowment of motherhood instead 
of small maternity pensions, and perhaps 
with community kitchens, first-rate 
women will have a fair chance to secure 
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HOME-MAKING 


The Prize Winners 
and Others in 
The Citizen’s “Husband 
Letters” 


all three of these factors in the promo- 
tion of successful home life. 


Our second prize-winner tells us in an 
accompanying letter that he is seventy- 
five years old—proud that both he and 
his wife are young in heart, and happy 
in a philosophy of life that adopts new 
ideas when not foo radical and conforms 
with the trend of the times. He admits 
that he has always thought his wife “the 
most perfect of the species”; admits, too, 
that—‘‘although she tries to make me 
believe I am ‘boss’ of the household, I 
fully realize that she is the strong mag- 
net and the pivot around which the 
whole machinery revolves.” His letter 
reads, in part: 


Thomas L. Jones 
BELIEVE in the equal liberty of the 


sexes in the matter of preferences in 
life’s vocations, or even in the small mat- 
ters of home life and habits. If a woman 
undertakes to have and rear a family, I 
believe in her devoting the necessary 
time and attention to making a good job 
of it, but I also believe that the whole 
burden should not be left to the mother, 
and that the father should bear some of 
the responsibilities and sacrifices incident 
to bringing up children. If, on the 
other hand, speaking of more trivial 
matters but a matter that is sometimes 
not trivial, a woman wants to cut her 
hair, either for convenience, comfort or 
just merely because others affect that 
style, I think she has as much right to 
follow her inclination as a man has to 
wear his hair parted on the side or in 
the middle or not parted at all, but 
“roached,” or to grow a horrid looking 
“Charlie Chaplin” mustache, or follow 
any other fad that may come along. | 
I think a woman can live a full life 
and never wash a dish or sweep a room. 
Women of brains, in this day and time, 
seem to need to have them occupied with 
higher things than mere household du- 
ties, although many noble and high- 
minded women are so bound down, of 
account of circumstances, that they are 
never able to get away from the dishpan 
and the washtub; some gradually becom 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ATE GLEASON, of Roch- 


ester, New York, is a person 


with a triple career. As 
engineer, business woman 


and house constructor hers 
is an important name, and in each of 
these enterprises she has found life inter- 




















Miss Gleason, builder and engineer 


esting and satisfactory. Also highly suc- 
cessful. 

Miss Gleason was the first woman to 
qualify for full membership in the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, with all that means of practical 
experience. Secretary and treasurer of 
the famous Gleason Gear Planer Com- 
pany for years, she had earlier done no- 
table work for the foundry in selling its 
wares, and establishing agencies abroad. 
Her wanderings took her to the Orient 
a well as to Europe. During the war 
she was president of a national bank in 
East Rochester. For the last five years 
she has given her attention to house 
construction, bringing to bear on the 
building of small concrete houses the re- 
sults of her years of experience and ob- 
servation in the engineering field. Her 
aim is to produce small houses which 
shall be proof against both earthquake 
and fire, and being contracted for in 
large lots, can be sold at a much cheaper 
tate than now prevails. 


BUSINESS and PROFESSIONS 


Kate Gleason s Careers 


By EVE CHAPPELL 


But when a woman has three careers 
to her credit it is'she herself that inter- 
ests rather than any details of her work. 
Miss Gleason is gray-haired and plump; 
energetic, of course, humorous and very 
kindly. Somewhere in the middle fifties, 
one surmises; the genial, smooth-running 
fifties of men and women to whom ob- 
stacles have been nothing but obstacles, 
after all, and not to be taken seriously. 
Her voice is full and low pitched. “I 
attended to that myself,” she said. 
“Usually a woman’s voice is too high, 
and the more energy she has, the higher 
it rises, and she wears everybody out. 
So I put mine where it is.”” That remark 
draws one telling line of her portrait. 
Her talk about clothes draws another. 
“Yes, I have lots of pretty dresses. 
That’s one nice thing about having to go 
to Paris now and then. I think the 
pleasanter one can make oneself in what- 
ever way, the better for everybody and 
everything concerned.” After that one 
need not dread that the concrete houses 
will be ugly. Cheap and indestructible 
they will be, since that is what Miss 
Gleason is trying for, but they will 
surely have about them some aspect of 
charm. 

Very early Kate Gleason began to take 
stock of life; to measure conditions and 
to meet them, not with surrender, but 
with intelligent circumvention. “Girls 


were not considered as valuable as boys; 
so I always jumped from a little higher 
barn, and vaulted a taller fence than did 










“Le 


my boy playmates, just to prove that I 


was as good as they.” When she was 
eleven, her twenty-year-old stepbrother 
died, and she heard her engineer father 
lament that in the loss of his son he had 
also lost a helper; some one to go on 
with his work. Then and there Kate 
Gleason made her decision about a ca- 
reer; she told her father at once that she 
was going to be an engineer. Three 
years later she began her training and 
work with him. That this was permitted 
was little short of being a town scandal. 
Nothing but stinginess could account for 
a girl being allowed to do such work. 
But Kate Gleason’s father was a friend 
of Susan B. Anthony, and was willing 
to abide by her doctrines even when they 
struck home as closely as that. So Kate 
worked in the shop, laboring with tables 
and designs and more technical intrica- 
cies than she had bargained for, but not 
more than she was eager to master. This 
training with her father was supple- 
mented by a course at Cornell College, 
the only girl engineer in the class of ’89. 

“Has my work been made harder be- 
cause I am a woman? No. I have no 
hard knocks to report. Indeed, I think 
engineering must be different from any 
other profession in that regard. En- 
gineers are as a class so successful, so 
progressive that they bear no grudges; 
feel no jealousies for any newcomers into 
their ranks, whether man or woman. 
And besides, I had the advantage of 
being my father’s daughter, and he 





Miss Gleason's home in Rochester, constructed largely under her own supervision. 
was her first building experience 
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ranked high. Impossible to estimate the 
help this may have been to me. Asso- 
ciations count for much in any success 
and unfortunately they are in great de- 
gree a matter of chance. Still, when I 
recall stories told me by women strug- 
gling for place in other professions I 
insist that engineers are in a class apart.” 

When Miss Gleason was nineteen she 
first went on the road to sell certain tools 
or appliances designed by her father; in 
wholesome fear of seeming to advertise, 
she is not more explicit. This was an- 
other departure from custom; another 
test of his willingness to put his princi- 
ples to the proof. A small concession 
he made to prejudice; advance letters 
indicated that his daughter would be in 





the town to see an exhibit, and the sales 
errand was made to appear an unim- 
portant side issue. Blue-eyed, black- 
lashed Kate Gleason allowed the 
subterfuge to stand. It was taking or- 
ders that mattered, and she always got 
the orders. Several years later she made 
her first business journey to Europe, one 
of the first made by any American man- 
ufacturer. In demonstrating her tools 
and gears, her engineering knowledge 
was invaluable. Not in her sales work 
either was she hindered by being a wom- 
an. Gaily she said: 

“That 1894 European trip took two 
months, and cost two hundred dollars 
from Rochester to Rochester. I went 
on a cattle steamer, the Mongolian, from 








Montreal, and I still consider it a mogt 
luxurious and pleasant trip. I was the 
only woman passenger and my partners 
for promenades walked with me two at 
a time, under stop watches held by the 
next in line. The purser told me of g 
trip he had made into the Congo, when 
for six months he did not see a white 
woman. On the way home a colonel’s 
wife came on board, and she seemed to 
the purser so beautiful that it was rap. 
ture merely to stand and gaze at her. 
But at Madeira they picked up a number 
of fresh young English girls, and to the 
purser’s amazement, he at once noticed 
that the colonel’s wife had a leathery 
complexion and false teeth. I saw the 
(Continued on page 37) 


Pioneering With Electricity 


English women are ahead of us in en- 
gineering—they have their own engineer- 
ing society. In the United States wom- 
en have no such organization, but are 
admitted to the various engineering so- 
cieties. Mrs. Lillian Gilbreth, of Mont- 
clair, an outstanding industrial engineer, 
has been reported in the CitTizEN. On 
the preceding page is the mechanical en- 
gineering record of Kate Gleason. Here 
is the story of an engineering pioneer of 
England.—Editor. 


OMEN engineers? Yes, a 

whole society of them in 

England, and among them 

is Margaret Partridge, B. 

Sc. Miss Partridge is 
unique in the Women’s Engineering So- 
ciety, because she has a business both in 
Exeter and London, which bravely 
flaunts her name above the words “Elec- 
trical Engineer.” 

It all began this way. Miss Partridge 
was always fond of mathematics and 
won a scholarship at Bedford College. 
There in 1914 she got her B. Sc., with 
honors in mathematics and, mechanics. 
With the outbreak of the war she be- 
came an apprentice to a consulting engi- 
neer—an opening made, doubtless, by 
the shortage of men. To use her own 
expression, she was a sort of “general 
bottlewasher,” doing whatever offered. 
Because for ambitious people there is al- 
ways a next step, Miss Partridge moved 
to the works of an electrical firm making 
generating sets and motors for X-ray 
purposes, lighting sets for searchlights, 
etc. For a time she was head of the 
testing department. After the war—in 
1919—tthis firm changed to country- 
house lighting sets, and it was then that 
Miss Partridge faintly glimpsed a fu- 
ture of independent work; but hesitated, 
and while hesitating worked as a tech- 
nical engineer for a firm in Birmingham. 
About two years ago Miss Partridge 


By LEN CHALONER 


had to return home—home being Mid- 
Devon. Time hung heavy on her hands, 
so she took an office and advertised 
country-house lighting plants. These 
were discouraging days. One or two 
orders drifted in, but the business seemed 





Margaret Partridge, Electrical Engineer 


half-hearted. Instead of despairing, she 
decided to plunge in deeper, so she ad- 
vertised energetically and arranged a 
small exhibition of electrical models and 
machines. Within a month or two so 
many orders had come in that a partner 
was added to the concern. Another 
woman, by the way—Miss Lees. 

The business branched out into labor- 
saving devices, wiring of churches, wire- 
less installations, the testing of new 
domestic appliances, as well as the 
original house-lighting. Then came the 
opportunity for a London office. This 
was a venture, but holding to the old 
adage, ‘“‘Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,” Miss Partridge and her part- 
ner tried it. There is another story of 


waiting and hoping, but the tide has 


turned now and both offices are as busy 
as can be. Often it takes thirty men to 
carry out the plans of these two women. 
The offices are quite different in their 
work, for the London office has few calls 
for house-lighting. ‘The orders come 
from shops, churches, fire stations, and 
lately the electric sign, which is rather 
new in England, has been demanding 
attention. 

When she’ was_ asked about 
the handicap of being a woman, Miss 
Partridge admitted its existence—“It is 
almost impossible to persuade people in 
the first instance that we can do any: 
thing at all, unless we can point out 
some work in their neighborhood.” But 
on the other hand she has found her sex 
sometimes an advantage, because the very 
unusualness of a woman’s running an 
engineering firm makes people remember 
her. 

Miss Partridge is immersed in her 
work. Spare moments are spent in 
study, with only a rare bicycle trip for 
recreation. This year she had the dis- 
tinction of reading a paper at an Indus- 
trial Conference of Women in Science, 
Industry and Commerce, which took 
place in July at Wembley. This is the 
first time that women in these three 
branches of allied work have really got 
together. Both American and Swedish 
women’s organizations were represented 
at the Conference. 

Miss Partridge’s paper was concerned 
with the electrical problems with which 
she is most familiar, and her pioneer 
work is now linked up, not only with 
the Women’s Engineering Society, but 
a still further evolution—the Women’s 
Electrical Association, which has been 
recently formed to interest all grades of 
women at home and at work in the devel- 
ovment of electricity as a public service. 
This very youthful organization 1s a 
ready attracting considerable interest 
and support. 
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Miss Blackwell's ‘Day's Work’ 


By MAUD WOOD PARK 


Neither of these famous people—subject or author—really needs an introduction. 
Miss Blackwell’s name is known and loved the country over in the homes of those who 
worked for suffrage, and wherever the Woman's Journal (now the WOMAN CITIZEN) 


has gone. 


Mrs. Park, former president of the National League of Women Voters, is 


today leading the League’s forces in the campaign at Washington for the World Court. 


Y hero in all the 
world”—that is what 
Alice Stone Blackwell 
has been to me ever 
since ‘the years in 
which I used to go to the State House 
in Boston to hear her rebuttal of anti- 
suffrage arguments at the annual suf- 
frage hearings before a committee of the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

To an inexperienced suffragist there 
was no greater agony than to sit through 
hours of statements belittling women, 
and recitals of plausible half-truths with 
which the very clever attorney of the 
“antis’ used to delight the committee. I 
doubt that I could have borne the dis- 
couragement year after year if I had 
not known that at the end would come 
Miss Blackwell with twenty minutes of 
rebuttal. 

What she could do in that brief time 
was marvelous. Her wit, her knowledge 
of facts—and ability to state them 
clearly and briefly, her relentless logic 
and vast common sense, above all her 
unfailing good humor—made of each 
terse sentence a lightning flash to illu- 
minate the murky and misleading depths 
of anti eloquence. A distinguished law- 
yer once said that he attended the 
Massachusetts woman suffrage hearings 
whenever he could because he considered 
Miss Blackwell’s rebuttal speeches the 
ablest presentation of controversial mat- 
ter he had ever heard. 

After she had spoken I was always 
convinced that the committee would re- 
port unanimously in favor of the suf- 
frage bill; but they rarely gave more 
than a pitiful minority on our side. I 
used to wonder how Miss Blackwell 
could bear with serenity the ignominious 
defeats that we endured for fifteen 
years; and when I remember how she 
went straight ahead, year in and year 
out, tireless in spite of frail health, un- 
daunted, even cheerful, I think of her 
as the most heroic person I have ever 
known. Once, when I told her so, she 
laughed, though she was terribly em- 
barrassed as she always is by compli- 
ments, and said “But I never did any- 
thing except what was in the day’s 
work.” That is the way Miss Blackwell 
has taken herself always—with unosten- 
tatious self-effacement. If the cause had 








When she was nine 
years old 
required that she should be shot at sun- 
rise, she would have gone out into the 
cold, gray dawn without flags or music 
or witnesses, as simply and naturally as 
she does everything else. She would not 
have pitied herself or expected anyone 
else to pity her. Death, too, would have 

been part of “the day’s work.” 
Moreover, her courage is not the mere 
buoyancy of the physically strong, to 
whom nerves are unknown; but the 
reasoned, sustained courage of a natu- 
rally timid person who forces herself to 
be brave because bravery is needed to 





Alice Stone Blackwell 


Whose whole life has been devoted to 
woman suffrage 


accomplish the work in hand. To my 
mind that is the supreme courage. 

Happily, Alice Blackwell did not need 

to die for woman suffrage; but she lived 
for it with a completeness of sacrifice 
that is heart-breaking to recall. Every- 
thing else she put aside—reading, which 
she loved; other causes to which she 
longed to devote herself; the creative 
writing that she might have done if the 
suffrage cortroversy had not taken her 
strength; all personal life, in the sense of 
friends and amusements outside the suf- 
frage ranks. Sometimes, with her as 
with others, the little sacrifices were 
more pathetic than the big ones. For ex- 
ample, when space was needed in the 
Woman's Journal for the ever expand- 
ing details of the later suffrage cuam- 
paigns, Miss Blackwell gave up the de- 
lightful joke column which she had 
edited for years, though she knew that 
she was losing the only excuse for one 
of her few diversions—looking through 
other papers for jokes good enough to go 
into the Journal. 

In a sense she was dedicated to the 
cause before she was born. Her mother, 
fearless and gentle Lucy Stone, was the 
famous pioneer of women’s rights; and 
her father was Henry B. Blackwell, 
whose chivalrous devotion to his wife’s 
crusade made of their joint efforts one 
of the most beautiful and romantic chap- 
ters in the history of the suffrage move- 
ment. A sister of his, Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, was the first woman in the 
United States to receive a degree in 
medicine, and a sister-in-law, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D.D., was 
the first woman to be ordained to the 
ministry. * Miss Blackwell confesses that 
as a child she was rather bored by the 
constant talk about ‘“woman’s rights,” 
until she once read an article by an 
opponent of suffrage. Then her soul 
took fire. From that time on she was 
an ardent advocate of woman’s eman- 
cipation. 

(Continued on page 42) 





*Mrs. Blackwell was ordained by the 
Orthodox . Congregational Church at South 
Butler, New York, in 1853. The Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown was the first woman to be or- 
dained by any denomination as a denomina- 
tion (The Universalists.) This was in 1863. 
—Editor. 
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Skiing is popular, ski-jumping less so 


HERE Winter reigns su- 
preme two or three 
months in the year and 
ice and snow abound, 
winter sports, skating, 

speed and figure skating, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, toboggan- 
ing and sleighing 
occupy an important 
place on the athletic 
program of the 
American girl and 
woman. In_ regions 
where these sports 
must depend upon a 
chance cold wave 
for their very being 
they are naturally 
unorganized, and 
the moment must be 
seized without pre- 
meditation on the 
part of clubs or as- 
sociations. For 
most of us this spon- 
taneity is one of the 
chief allurements. 


Because: of its universal popularity, 
and because it can be done indoors as 
well as outdoors, skating is a well-or- 
ganized sport, governed by national and 
even international associations, with 
derbies and championships added on to 
the old-fashioned joy of just skating. 

Speed skating has devotees in all parts 
of the United States and Canada, where 
rinks are maintained. There are speed 
skating associations such as the Adiron- 


© Wide World Photos. 


Certainly, this is an organized sport—Wellesley's Paleface taking an outing 


club for a ride 
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The toboggan at 
Lake Placid 
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Girl Scouts enjoy holidays in winter camp 


dack, Ohio, Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast Skating Associations, and they in 
turn look to the International Speed 
Skating Union of America, the govern- 
ing skating body of the United States 
and Canada. An international skating 
union!—a far cry 
from the simplicity 
of skating on the ice 
in the nearest pond! 

Last winter the 
first International 
Women’s Outdoor 
Skating Meet was 
arranged to take 
place on Long Is 
land. The fifteen 
best skaters from 
this country and 
Canada _ were 
brought on. Sud- 
denly the weather 
turned warm and 
the speed races, ne- 
cessarily, were 


called off. 
(Cont'd on p. 4). 
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What the American W oman Thinks 


Taking Notes 


in Geneva 


and Greece 


An Interview with 
MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER 


By Caroline Avis 





Mrs. Pennybacker with Near East orphans 
in gala attire 


HEN nearly all the na- 

tions of the world con- 

centrated representatives 

last summer on Geneva, 

there was among them 
a certain small, determined, sweet-faced 
American lady, taking notes. Taking 
notes, and absorbing so much of infor- 
mation and of inspiration that she has 
come back, she says, with just one main 
bit of propaganda—to urge every one 
she knows, League of Nations friend or 
toe, to go to Geneva when the fifty- 
five nations—fifty-six next time—are 
there assembled. ‘The American lady 
was Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, of 
Austin, Texas, and the United States at 
large—formerly President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, then 
chairman of its Department of Ameri- 
can Citizenship, president of the Chau- 
tauqua Women’s Club—a woman known 
and loved from end to end of the coun- 
try and, be it mentioned with pride, a 
woman who carried the CITIZEN’s cre- 
dentials in her purse. 

We caught her in a brief interval of 
the heavy program of lectures by means 
of which she is passing along what she 
saw and heard last summer, and asked 
for a swift, condensed impression in ful- 
flment of her promise to report for this 
department. She gave it with a vivid- 
ness that obliterated for her audience of 


one the noisy, rainy corner of New York 
just outside the hotel window—a vivid- 
ness not conveyable without her own per- 
sonality. 

Mrs. Pennybacker went to Geneva a 
convinced advocate of the League of Na- 
tions. She came away with convictions 
deepened, with a first-hand realization 
of a great organization functioning all 
the time for peace, and a sense of literally 
having breathed an air of international 
friendliness. 

“It began,” she said, “at the cosmo- 
politan pension hotel where my daughter 
and I stayed. There we were sur- 
rounded by people of many nations, with 
whom we really became acquainted. 
The atmosphere of the place gave us 
something which no standardized hotel 
could have given. 

“One felt the force that is at work 
in Geneva, almost at every turn. For 
instance, while we were waiting in the 
rotunda of the Secretariat to begin a 
tour of the buildings, I heard ten lan- 
guages spoken, and several timés heard 
someone from China, or Spain, say to 
someone from France or Rumania, ‘Give 
us half an hour and I think we can ad- 
just the matter that was troubling us.’ ” 
Friendliness—at work. 

One reason Mrs. Pennybacker -wants 
others to take that tour through the 
League buildings is so that they shall get 
rid of the idea that the League works by 
spurts, disbanded most of the time. Her 
tour of the offices heightened her sense 
of a great piece of machinery working 
all the year round—the Treaty Room, 
where more than a thousand treaties be- 
tween nations are now recorded (“Why 
shouldn’t we at least record our treaties 
there, too?” asks Mrs. Pennybacker) ; 
the library where Florence Wilson, a 
young American woman of great at- 
tractiveness, is in charge of seventeen 
expert librarians commanding twelve 
languages, and where all official docu- 
ments are gathered ; the building devoted 
to publications, including those of such 
organizations in various countries as our 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation and the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. “Right there in Geneva, beyond 
all doubt, is the center of the interna- 
tional student body of the world,” said 
Mrs. Pennybacker, “the nucleus of a 
great unifying agency bound to grow 
stronger and stronger.” 

Recalling her impressions in the order 
in which they had been made on her 
mind, Mrs. Pennybacker told how from 
the Secretariat (housed in what was once 
the National Hotel) she passed across 
the garden and stood above the Quai 
Woodrow Wilson—back of her the gar- 
dens; before her the loveliness of Lake 








Geneva; just below, the grave and simple 
dignity of the marble tablet to 


“Wooprow WILSON, 


President of the United States and 
Founder of the League of Nations” 


set there in the wall, always with a 
sheaf or wreath of flowers above it. It 
was one of the many moments in which 
she winced from the thought of her— 
and his—country’s aloofness from the 
League. 

It is not the easiest thing in the world 
to gain admission to the Council, but 
Mrs. Pennybacker is a lady before whom 
obstacles have a way of melting, and she 
gained admission on the same day she 
toured the offices. ‘The Glass Room is 
wonderful,” she said—“forests visible 
through the glass of one side, Lake 
Geneva and the mountains on the other, 
but I didn’t see much. It was the table 
on the slightly raised platform that 
caught my eyes—the table around which 
sat the immortal ten. M. Briand was 
presiding; from my place that first day 
I could see Mr. Amroy, Colonial Secre- 
tary, in Austen Chamberlain’s place, but 
with Mr. Chamberlain near at hand; 
Ishii, of Japan; Count de Léon, of 
Spain, and the side of the Turk’s head— 
as they sat there carrying on their dis- 
cussion, with no apparent attention to 
the listeners—we had to strain to hear 
them. And what do you suppose was 
going on? Nothing less than the debate 
on Mosul!” 

It was the day when the Turk an- 
nounced that his Government would 
not keep its pledge to stand by the Coun- 
cil’s decision. The air was tense 
throughout, and from that moment it 
was charged. Challenged by Great 
Britain to repeat what he had said, the 
Turk replied—“I speak advisedly. I 
have nothing to add or to subtract.” 
The British answer came in a voice like 
ice—that then Great Britain, too, with- 
drew all promises, and the presiding of- 
ficer’s gavel crashed dismissing the ses- 
sion. The whole room, Mrs. Penny- 
backer felt, was filled with disapproval 
of the Turkish attitude. As she was 
moving out, Mrs. Pennybacker heard 
one prominent reporter say to another, 
“If there were no League, in twenty- 
four hours the world would be aflame!” 

Between the Glass Room where the 
Council sat and the gloomy, bare expanse 
of Reformation Hall, where the Assem- 
bly meets while a building is in process, 
there is the sharpest contrast. Mrs. Pen- 
nybacker confessed to a longing to hang 
up flags. She wanted color to make the 
room vivid and to accent the still as- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Editorially Speaking 


The Arms Conference 


OR a year past President Coolidge has been look- 
ing forward hopefully to another disarmament 
conference. His thought was that it should be 

called by the United States and held in Washington; 
but now that the initiative has been taken by the League 
of Nations and the place is Geneva, the President is 
evidently still sympathetic. Difficulties have arisen, 
however. From the remaining old guard of the irrec- 
oncilables comes the familiar howl of protest—the 
country is being involved with the League of Nations! 
Another line of objection is that the United States is 
really concerned only with naval armaments, while the 
conference is to discuss land, sea and air armament. 
Answers seem very easy. To go to a meeting held in 
a man’s house does not make you a member of his 
family; no more could attendance, by invitation, at a 
conference, conceivably involve us with the League. 
As for the suggestion of limitation of discussion to one 
kind of armament, it surely has been made clear 
enough that when war comes such arbitrary dividing 
lines disappear. 

There is a problem as to just how the League’s invi- 
tation. can be accepted—whether by the President or 
by consent of Congress; and which way, if both be 
allowable, Mr. Coolidge would choose. It has been 
suggested that, since the conference to which we are 
invited is only a preparatory meeting for the confer- 
ence proper, the President can, if he wishes, direct 
some of our ministers or ambassadors in Europe to 
act; can, at the worst, make “unofficial” appointments. 
But surely it would be preposterous to suggest that the 
President can call a Disarmament Conference but can 
not find a way to accept an invitation to attend one. 
The United States belongs, by every obligation to itself 
and to Europe, at such a meeting, and the President 
should have full expression of the country’s support 
and sympathy. 

WM 


Day 


All That Glitters Is Not True 


OME years ago any magazine or newspaper you 
~ might pick up was full of advertisements of patent 

medicines, shady nostrums and fakes of all kinds. 
The advertising pages of practically every publication 
were for sale to any one who could pay the price. Then 
there began an organized effort, led by certain pub- 
lishers, to scrutinize the advertising. part of a maga- 
zine as carefully as its editorial pages, and for some 
time past the best publications have guaranteed the 
truthfulness of advertising statements printed in their 
pages. 

The pendulum seems now to be swinging back in 
the other direction. Here are samples being widely 
published today: The advertisement of a well-known 
soap shows the picture of a young girl whose palm is 
being read by a Gypsy fortune-teller, who promises 
her: “Keep your complexion—your fate is in your own 
hands.” Another advertisement of a particular brand 
of powder reads: “The reward of beauty is love and 


happiness. Give your skin rose-petal beauty.” A pic- 
ture of a fashionable wedding heads another advertise- 
ment, which claims that it is the sure result of sending 
for a ten-cent pamphlet on how to dress. 

Some way, the WoMAN CITIZEN doesn’t believe that 
a beautiful complexion is all that is needed for hap- 
piness in life, or that beauty can be bought in a box 
of powder, or that the reading of a ten-cent book will 
certainly result in winning a man and be followed by 
a wedding. But can we blame our young girls for false 
standards in some of the most important things in life 
when they see such alluring statements on every hand? 
The fine desire to be cultured, to be better educated 
and better read, and to have well-bred manners, is be- 
ing exploited. The elder generation of American 
women know that charm is not a thing to be bought 
by mail or over the counter. The younger generation 
will learn, and will come to distrust those advertisers 
who are now vending their wares with doubtful street- 
cries. Meanwhile merchants who have maintained dig- 
nified methods will retain the confidence of their 
patrons, after the present-day quackery has been barred 
from pages and minds and homes. 


@-| 
Start the Giant Right 
eS of the most cheering incidentals of the 


oncoming of Giant Power (see page 15) lies in 

the answer to the question that we asked in this 
department last month—‘‘Must We All Be Sooty?” 
The answer is No, we may look forward to being 
clean beyond our present dreams. ‘White coal’— 
electricity—means smokelessness, fewer dusters, cleaner 
lungs and skins and bluer skies. It is only one detail 
ot the Giant Power picture—a picture which must not 
be seen in foo rosy a light until the control of the giant 
has been determined. Here is a new development—a 
brand-new opportunity for increased comfort, conveni- 
ence, happiness: Will we see to it that the new power is 
made available in the largest measure to all the people 
or will we let it be handled chiefly in the interests 
of the few? Shall we let Superpower pass through the 
same troubled history as other great basic agencies, or 
shall it be right from the beginning? 


UST who or what influence is putting into the 
Defense Act a dangerous provision that it does not 
contain is a mystery. The clear intent of the law 
is that the training should be elective; as a matter of 
fact it is compulsary in eighty-three colleges and uni- 
versities.* The Boards of Trustees are of course the 
obvious authorities for this ruling, but when such 
widely separated universities as those of Maine and 
California have made military training compulsory, it 


* Military Training in High Schools and Colleges, by 
Winthrop D. Lane, 387 Bible House, Astor Place, New York, 
Bm: Y. 
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is certain that the idea did not spring up sporadically 
and that it was designed by some central influence? If 
not the War Department, then who? 

The College of the City of New York is furnishing 

proof of the disturbance that such action may introduce 
intu a school. In March, 1924, the students requested 
that the military course be made elective, but the re- 
quest was rejected by the Faculty. In May, 1925, the 
students again asked that the course be made elective, 
and again the petition was rejected. The College 
paper, called the Campus, then began an agitation 
against the compulsory feature, and on Armistice Day 
there was a wholesale mutiny of students, followed by 
a referendum to the students on the question of retain- 
ing or abolishing not military training, but its compul- 
sory feature. The vote was 2092 to 345 against com- 
pulsion. Directly after the announcement of the vote, 
a Congressman addressing a Reserve Officers’ meeting 
attacked the students rather furiously, calling them 
“pups” and declaring that their finger prints should be 
taken as a precaution against dangerous characters. 
This did not tend to calm the troubled waters at City 
College. 

The Faculty took a hand in the case and “voted 
overwhelmingly to recommend to the Board of Trus- 
tees that the compulsory course of military training be 
retained.” The students countered the Faculty vote 
by submitting the question of compulsory training to 
the parents of the students, and an overwhelming vote 
favoring abolishing the compulsion resulted. 

Despite the vote of students and parents the Board, 
unlike that of the Wisconsin University under similar 
circumstances, voted to retain the compulsory feature 
ot the military course. 

In a recent statement to Corps Area Commanders 
was the following sentence: “The War Department 
stands squarely in favor of military training for the 
greatest possible number of students, considering avail- 
able personnel, funds and equipment.” 

How: by compulsion or by election? This the peo- 
ple of the United States have the right to know. Boys 
are given military training at the expense of the govern- 
ment not to make better citizens nor nobler patriots, 
nor to improve their health; the sole purpose is to 
make soldiers. Why, when the nations of the world 
are discussing disarmament, is this country putting on 
a nation-wide training it never had before? The situa- 
tion demands explanation. 

Carki—E CHAPMAN CAartTrT. 


We should like to have an active discussion of this con- 
troversial question by our readers. Look back at General 
Harbord’s and Mrs. Catt’s articles (November and December 
issues) and write us short letters (not more than three to 
four hundred words) giving your opinions. 





Governor Ferguson 
Tid ‘pee Gove the rumblings of a threat to im- 


peach Governor Ferguson of Texas were de- 

lightful to the anti-feminists. This was a clear 
proof of women’s unfitness to govern—Q. E. D.! Of 
course, that was an absurd conclusion. The truth was 
that Mrs. Ferguson was elected with the voters’ full 
knowledge that her husband would very probably be 
the power behind the governor’s chair—and not far 
behind, either. Mrs. Ferguson was not chosen because 





Texas wanted a woman governor, nor, by the way, was 
she a women’s candidate. A choice had to be made 
between the Klan and the Fergusons, and Texas took 
what it considered the lesser of two evils. It might 
be added that, since Mr. Ferguson has been the actual 
governor, the result should be credited to him. 
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According to Solomon 
R sited i the definitions of a Good Wife sub- 


mitted in our contest (see page 18), we be- 

thought ourselves to look up Solomon’s remarks 
on the subject—for who should know better than he? 
We couldn’t award him a prize, but we do refer our 
readers to the last chapter of Proverbs for a vivid 
account of a very competent woman and wife. A wom- 
an, plainly, who took her business of being mistress 
of an establishment seriously, and reached out beyond 
her walls too—for “she considereth a field and buyeth 
it.” She is a hard working woman—who “riseth 
while it is yet night and giveth meat to her household,” 
“maketh fine linen and selleth it,” “layeth her hands to 
the spindle’; but a woman who has time for charity, 
and to “open her mouth with wisdom,” and to make 
her husband “known in the gates.’”’ You can not read 
those remarkable lines without visualizing a dignified, 
capable, kindly woman, who used her mind as well as 
her hands—such a woman, in short, as in these days, 
when distaffs and candles are obsolete, would use her 
leisure for the welfare of her community. 





Another Word for Prosanis 


HE Joint Board of Sanitary Control has just 

I celebrated its Fifteenth Anniversary. That 

sounds neither important nor interesting, but 
listen ! 

New York City, according to the Merchants Asso- 
ciation, produces three-fifths of all the clothing made in 
the United States. The local needle trades, according 
to the same report, have an annual output valued at 
$2,202,721,853. These two billions worth of cloth- 
ing for men, women and children is sold in every city, 
village and hamlet within the United States and 
Alaska, and even travels beyond the sea. 

Fifteen years ago there was a long strike in the 
women’s garment trades, and among the agreements 
that grew out of it was the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control. Its aim was the health of the workers and 
the consequent immunity of consumers from pernicious 
germs of tuberculosis and similar maladies. The Board 
is composed of representatives of the employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. Now nearly 4,000 women’s 
garment factories are under control, and 54,000 work- 
ers. It has been a quiet, self-sacrificing service on the 
part of a small group of big-souled people, with the 
result that now the label Prosanis is attached to gar- 
ments made in these factories, and is a guarantee that 
they have been made by healthy workers in clean fac- 
tories. To these citizens serving the public, every 
woman who buys ready-made clothes is indebted for 
security. Look for the label.— c. c. c. 
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Voters, but I refused. 
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The League an Idea and an Actuality 


Miss Adéle Clark, second vice-president of the National League, 
has recently returned from a speaking trip through five Southwestern 
states. Read her interesting observations. 


GROWTH from an idea into an 
actuality has been attained by 
the National League of Women Voters. 
The League is a fact. It is regarded 
with seriousness or with enthusiasm, as 
a challenge or an opportunity, accord- 
ing to the temperament and mental at- 
titude of the beholder. But it is not 
overlooked. It is taken into considera- 
tion by the political arbiters in the 
various localities in which it is organ- 
ized. Its program is regarded as a 
part of the day’s work by an increas- 
ing proportion of its membership. 

A journey taken for the National League to state and local 
Leagues is an exhilarating experience. For upon such a jour- 
ney evidence is gathered concerning the pluck, determination 
and mentality of League women and of the respect with which 
the men of a community regard the League. 

Understanding of the League is much more general than 
was formerly the case. The honest party enthusiast is real- 
izing that the League member cherishes the kind of party 
loyalty that impels her to seek the improvement of the party 
rather than to conceal its shortcomings. The businessman 
who is prominent in community activities, but absent in poli- 
tical gatherings, confesses with admiration that the League 
women are doing and daring in political matters the things 
that he has avoided tackling. The University man openly re- 
joices in the fact that through the League’s citizenship schools 
an audience of adults assembles to listen to addresses on politi- 
cal economy and its practical application. The professor 
and the “practical politician” alike bear witness to the aptitude 
of League women in asking pointed questions concerning prac- 
tices in government. 

It.is interesting to note furthermore that an understanding 
of the League exists among those partisans who are not in 
sympathy with its aims. For instance, in one city a woman 
known as a cog in the party machinery said recently: “I have 
been asked to serve as an officer in the League of Women 
I make my living out of politics. I 





Adéle Clark 
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carry my ward. It was the only ward in the city that voted 
against a certain man I opposed in one election, and for a man 
I supported in another election. I admire the League, but | 
can not work in it. I am too partisan. I will allow no ad- 
vantage to the side which is opposing me. The League is not 
for me.” 

In these times of political cynicism on the one hand and 
political sentimentality on the other, the National League of 
Women Voters is making a staunch stand for a return to the 
fundamental principles of government upon which this country 
was founded. 

It is impossible to cross this continent, sitting comfortably 
in a swiftly moving train, gazing out upon the broad reaches 
of the western landscape, without picturing those intrepid 
settlers making their difficult and dangerous way along the 
trails and passes, enduring hardships because of an ideal and 
an opportunity. Whether it be in Santa Fé or in Jamestown, 
there is the realization that this continent afforded an experi- 
ment station for those theories of republican government for- 
mulated in Europe and in America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Today the woman voter has not discovered a continent, but 
a continent has discovered the woman voter. And the woman 
voter has formed a League to enable her effectively to per- 
form her new tasks. The League is heir not only to those 
general principles of American government, but to the prin- 
ciples advocated by the pioneer organizations of women. Its 
program evidences these inheritances and reflects the succes- 
sive phases of the development of the democratic idea and of 
the woman movement. 

And whether it be in a remote western town, a rural south- 
ern community, a New England township or an industrial 
center, the League of Women Voters is today at work giving 
women a sense of fellowship, of common problems, of mutual 
responsibilities and of unlimited opportunities.—A. C. 


The President’s Message 


N President Coolidge’s message to the Congress there are 

five points which bear upon the League’s program: 

1. Of particular gratification to the League was the force- 
ful plea made by the President for Senatorial approval of the 
resolution proposing American entrance into the World Court. 
Women voters who have devoted three years’ study and work 
in behalf of this measure find solace in the President’s prac- 
tical answers to objections raised most frequently to the adop- 
tion of the proposal. The Executive’s position confirms the 
stand taken by the League in. its campaign for the World 
Court. 

2. While this international question stands out as of 
major interest to women, interest is also keen in the subject 
which was the keynote of the President’s message—economy. 
The President tersely warned the nation that “we should con- 
stantly engage in scientific studies of our future requirements 
and adopt an orderly program for their service.” His doc- 
trine of economy so plainly enunciated merits commendation. 
He very clearly expressed his belief that a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish policy is a foolish economy, a point of view that will 
find ready and widespread support in the League. Quite truly 
he pointed out that reductions in civil expenditures can not g0 
much farther and that the only possibility for a larger saving 
is early retirement of our awn war debt. 
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It is certain that League members will follow with unflag- 
ging interest the tax reduction measure through its early 
tages in both the House and Senate to its passage and ulti- 
mate approval by the President, an action already assured by 
Executive declarations of satisfaction with the attempts of 
Congress to reduce the people’s tax burdens by approximately 
$325,000,000. 

3. The President urged upon Congress the necessity of 
making early disposition of the Muscle Shoals hydro-electric, 
nitrate and fertilizer project. In this relation, his recommen- 
dation that it be developed and “dedicated to the public pur- 
pose for which it was conceived” coincides with the League’s 
advocacy that the project provide economical distribution of 
electrical power, and chiefly production of fertilizers, and that 
it serve the people’s interest and preserve their perpetual 
rights. 

4, The President offered little to clear confusion in the 
public mind as to the functioning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which for the past year has stood as an agency divided 
against itself. He wisely said it should be continued. He 
gave, however, whole-hearted support to the changes in the 
rules and proceedings of the commission which have been the 
bone of contention and the direct cause of strife among com- 
mission members. 

5. The League is much interested in the paragraph of the 
message on Civil Service. It states that the Civil Service Act 
of 1883 ‘has removed the clerical force of the nation from 
the wasteful effects of the spoils system and made it more 
stable and effective,” and adds that “the time has come to 
consider classifying all postmasters, collectors of customs, col- 
lectors of internal revenue, and prohibition agents.” 

This proposed consideration would be warmly supported by 
the League, which has urged the extension. of the merit sys- 
tem to all agencies of the executive branch of the government. 
But the League vould not favor the method proposed for ac- 
complishing the desirable end. “An Act covering in those at 
present in office” without examinations would deny the prin- 
ciple of appointment for proved merit. The League has con- 
sistently refused to support bills embodying “covering in.” 
The message further declares that “it would be advisable 
to place the administration of the Classification Act of 1923 
in other hands” than those of the present Board, which is 
composed of representatives of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Bureau of Efficiency, and the Civil Service Commission. In 
the last session of Congress the League supported efforts to 
place the administration of the Act in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, because a single agency without division of respon- 
sibility is essential to efficiency, and because the Civil Service 
Commission is the governmental agency most properly charged 
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with the responsibility for employment problems. 


Foreign Affairs School at Radcliffe 


HE third “Foreign Affairs” School at Radcliffe College, 

arranged by the Massachusetts League with the coop- 
eration of the College and members of the faculty of Harvard 
University, will be held January 13, 14 and 15, at Agassiz 
House, Cambridge. Problems of the Far East, the Near East 
and Europe, and security and disarmament constitute the 
broad lines of the program. Among the speakers are: Pro- 
fessor Manley O. Hudson and Professor George Grafton 
Wilson of Harvard; Professor Edward M. Earle of Colum- 
bia; Professor Charles M. Hodges of New York University ; 
Raymond T. Rich,: Foreign Policy Association; Royal S. 
Meeker, Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, David Hunter Miller, 
and Rear Admiral W. V. Pratt. 

Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell will entertain the student body 
at tea at the President’s house; President Ada Louise Com- 
stock and Mrs. Byron S. Hurlbut will also entertain the 
students. The Cambridge League will arrange hospitality for 
those wishing to stay in Cambridge for the duration of the 
school. Registration is now open and the fee is $3. 
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N 1924 the Detroit League expanded into the Wayne 

County League, forming an organization of thirteen local 
units. So for two years Wayne County has been so closely 
concerned with organization and the adaptation of the pro- 
gram to its needs that we have just recently had time to con- 
sider how far and by what methods we have come. Six of 
our thirteen districts are in Detroit and seven outside. In 
Detroit the unit of division is identical with the high school 
district, because the ribbon wards of the city, running in nar- 
row strips from the river north to the city limits, take in too 
diversified an area to make them a practical basis of division 
for League purposes. Outside Detroit, the township is the 
basis of division, centered around a town, a village, or city. 
Our problem, therefore, has been a double one all the way 
through—a fascinating opportunity for League experience. 

Singleness of community interest and purpose has made or- 
ganization in the townships comparatively simple and effec- 
tive. Dearborn saw the tangible results in its ‘““Get-Out-the- 
Vote” campaign in over a ninety per cent vote at the Presi- 
dential election in 1924; Grosse Ile has made small round- 
table discussions of current events popular, and boasts of an 
Election Board at the last election made up of five members 
of the League; Redford is experimenting with a League day 
on the program of each of the women’s organizations of the 
community, and takes a large share of the credit of raising 
the vote for school inspector from approximately seventy votes 
in 1924 to 938 in 1925. 

Detroit’s problem is more complex, because, as in most big 
cities, many of the districts embody totally different elements 
within themselves, as well as differing from their neighbors. 
Just here the variety of interest offered by the League pro- 
gram, with its unique method of self-expression, the Citizen- 
ship School, works to great advantage. One unit uses “Know 
Your Town”; another “Living Costs,” and still another 
“Education,” for its local program. On election questions 
and local issues the Detroit units find it practical to combine 
forces, as they did in holding a two-day Pre-Election Citizen- 
ship School to present the issues of the municipal election. 

Our chairman of International Cooperation has set us a 
goal—a World Court meeting in every district. We are proud 
to say that beginning with a one-day conference which over 
two hundred women attended, nine of our districts have held 
or planned for such conferences. 

Our publicity is a source of real satisfaction. Sustained 
publicity throughout the year appears each week in the Sun- 
day newspapers, and a special question and answer column, 
“The Woman Voter Asks,” has proved most successful in 
stimulating questions which evidence thought and interest. 
Then at least four times a year, and we hope soon to say 
every month, our official bulletin appears in the magazine, 
Michigan Women, edited and published by our publicity 
chairman. 

And last but not least we stress cooperation with other or- 
ganizations eliminating duplication of effort and energy. We 
hope in the future to increase this cooperation, never losing 
our own identity but giving and taking where we may best 
serve the reason for our being—education in citizenship. 

Mrs. Henry STEFFENS, JR., President. 
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E Pluribus Unum 


The fifth and last of a series of brief articles on phases in the 
early development of our National Government. 


W HILE attachment to the new nation grew, opposition 
to it did not entirely die. On four separate occasions 
sectional opposition to some national act was capitalized by 
opponents to revive the waning prejudices and to set afoot 
plans for asserting the rights of states to declare Federal 
laws null and void or to secede. 

Within ten years after the adoption of the Constitution, 
there was one such attempt in the South. Another fifteen 
years and twice a part of New England had made a similar 
threat. In all these cases wiser counsels prevailed, but within 
another fifteen years a situation had developed in which the 
dissatisfied minority was larger, more consolidated, more pow- 
erful, and therefore more determined. This time it was in 
the far South, and tariff and slavery were the causes. 

The attack culminated in the United States Senate and was 
the occasion of the first of those great speeches by Webster 
which have set him beside Washington, Madison and Mar- 
shall in the history of our nation as one of its great makers 
and moulders. 

“The Union,” declared Webster, “had its origin in the 
necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, and 
ruined credit. Under its benign influence, these great inter- 
ests immediately awoke . . . Every year of its duration 
has teemed with fresh proof of its utility and its blessings. 

oar It has been to us a copious fountain of national, social 
and personal happiness . . . While the Union lasts, we 
have high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out before us, 
for us and our children. Beyond that I seek not to penetrate 
the veil. God grant that in my day at least that curtain may 
not rise.” 

What lay behind the veil from which Webster averted his 
eyes is history now. For, this time, wiser counsels did not 
prevail. There were men in the South who loved the Union 
and hated slavery, but the big interests of slave holders came 
to dominate until in the end there was nothing left for any- 
body but to make common cause. ‘ 

Followed, thirty years later, secession and war. ‘“The more 
perfect union” had to be sealed in blood. The war was about 
slavery but it was waged to save the Union. Lincoln de- 
clared, “If I could save the Union without freeing any slaves I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I 
would do it. . . . What I do about slavery, I do because I 
believe it helps to save the Union; and what I forbear, I for- 
bear because I do not believe it would help to save the Union.” 

The result of the war was to end forever any thought of 
disrupting the Union. After seventy-five years of progress, 


the United States of America had become at last a ration. 
M. M. W. 


A Word From South America 


O League members who had the privilege of partic- 

ipating in the Pan-American Conference arranged by 
the National League in Baltimore in 1922, the Inter-American 
Union of Women (the new name for the organization formed 
at Baltimore) has always seemed like “one of the family.” 
Especially is this true with Miss Bertha Lutz as president 
(who succeeded Mrs. Catt) and Miss Belle Sherwin as vice- 
president for North America. 

The popularity of the “Know Your Town” series among 
the Leagues of Women Voters has spread to Brazil. The 
Federation for the Advancement of Women is now conduct- 
ing a “Know Your Capital” campaign. Places of interest in 
Rio de Janeiro are being visited according to an alternating 
series, consisting of scientific institutions, institutions relating 
to women, and the legislative bodies. ‘Our visit to the 
Chamber created quite a stir,’”” Miss Lutz writes. 





THE Woman Citizen 


A Federal Aid Study Group 


HAT is the meaning of Federal Aid? How far can 
it be allowed to go without becoming a menace to local 
self-government? How much does it cost? Who pays? 

Such recent legislative enactments as the Sheppard-Towner 
Act have aroused so much public interest in the far-reaching 
and complex governmental problems suggested by these ques- 
tions that the St. Louis League has arranged round-table dis- 
cussions on the principles of Federal Aid under the leadership 
of Miss Mary Semple Scott. 

In a press interview Miss Scott recently stated: “The op- 
portunity to study Federal Aid is being offered in the belief 
that the subject is of intense interest to the American people, 
From the beginning of our existence as a nation the states 
have continually received aid of one kind or another from 
the Federal government. Many students of political science 
believe this policy has made possible the unusual growth and 
development of the United States. Others think, on account 
of the extent to which Federal Aid is now being pushed, that 
the government at Washington is gaining a perilous control 
over the states—that we are being led away from a represent- 
ative form of government toward a bureaucracy. The pur- 
pose of these discussions is not to draw political conclusions 
but to bring to light all the tacts pertaining to the granting 
of subsidies by the Federal Congress to the states.” 


Working Plan and Program 


The Federal Aid study group is composed of about fifty 
women who responded to an explanatory letter in which was 
enclosed the program, a list of pertinent questions, opinions 
for and against, and a bibliography. From these fifty a half 
dozen were chosen to lead the discussion after a forty-minute 
address. 

As the St. Louis League is pioneering in this study course, 
it was felt that to be of value authoritative speakers with a 
real knowledge of the subject must be found. Four outstand- 
ing men in the city who were known to hold positive opinions 
on Federal Aid were approached, and such was their interest 
that each made room on a crowded calendar for an afternoon 
with the League of Women Voters. 

Dean Isidor Loeb, Professor of Political Science and Dean 
of the Washington Uhiversity School of Commerce and 
Finance, took the first sub-topic: ‘The Character, Extent 
and Cost of Federal Aid.” Dean Loeb said: ‘‘While the 
total cost of Federal Aid is large, this should not be the sole 
and determining factor. We must first decide whether Fed- 
eral Aid in any event is necessary and desirable. If this is 
decided in the affirmative each individual item should be scru- 
tinized with respect to economy, efficiency, and results.” 

The second sub-topic was handled by George S. Johns, 
editor of the editorial page of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. His 
subject was “Federal Supervision—Does It Lead to Federal 
Control?” Mr. Johns holds that power is bound to follow 
the purse, and that personal liberty is being seriously menaced 
by recent strides in Federal authority. : 

The third sub-topic—“Centralized Administration—Not 
Centralized Power”—was covered December 8, by Charles 
Nagle, United States Secretary of Commerce and Labor in 
President Taft’s cabinet. 

The fourth and last sub-topic was to be handled by Harry 
B. Hawes, United States Congressman from the Eleventh 
Missouri District. Mr. Hawes gladly agreed to return from 
Washington to speak on “Local Self-Government,” De 
cember 15. ‘ 

On account of the quality of these speakers and the time 
liness of their subjects, the St. Louis papers with state-wide 

circulations have carried columns of publicity about the Fed- 
eral Aid Round Tables. In consequence a number of men 
as well as women from outside the state have timed _theit 
visits to St. Louis so as to hear the lectures and discussions. 
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The Women in Industry 





Legislation and the Minimum Wage 


HE constitutionality of 
minimum wage _legisla- 
tion has recently been at issue. 
In July the Supreme Court of 
the State of Kansas declared the 
minimum wage unconstitutional 
on the ground that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had 
rendered final verdict in the 
matter in the Adkins case, in 
the District of Columbia. In 
October, the Supreme Court of 
;S the United States declared un- 
Mollie Ray Carroll constitutional the Arizona mini- 
mum wage law. The only dissenting voice was that of Mr. 
Justice Brandeis. Mr. Justice Holmes voted with the majority 
solely on the ground that the decision in the Adkins case had 
settled the question of constitutionality, overlooking the fact 
that the Supreme Court has, in the past, changed its mind. 
The decision in the Kansas case reads in part as follows: 





“It is of no consequence that this court disapproves the majority 
opinion and approves the minority opinions delivered in the Adkins 
case. The decision itself is controlling upon the precise question now 
before this court. While the decision in the Adkins case stands, it is 
entitled to respectful observance, precisely the same as though the act 
of Congress had been upheld by an unanimous court. Should time 
demonstrate that the decision does not represent the settled views of 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon this momentous ques- 
tion of constitutional liberty, the law can be reinstated.” 


Meanwhile the process observed in the District of Columbia 
after the minimum wage there was declared unconstitutional 
will undoubtedly be repeated. Women will probably be dis- 
charged to be rehired again at one-half to two-thirds of their 
former wages. 

What should be the next step for believers in ‘minimum 
wage principles? Some favor going on in the hope that in 
time the Supreme Court will reverse itself. There is talk 
of amending the Constitution. Some suggest following the 
Massachusetts non-mandatory plan. However, each of these 
programs presents grave difficulties. 

Another suggestion is that we need to break up the problem 
of women in industry, since they themselves are of such differ- 
ent types. Leaving out of the question professional workers, 
who have generally been excluded from protective legislation, 
we find four different groups of women workers. There are 
the home workers, of the semi-industrialized type. For them 
even the simplest sort of regulation of hours and conditions 
and restrictions accepted for industrial plants, will be most 
dificult. Wage regulation seems an almost indispensable part 
of protective legislation for them. It is indeed a question 
whether home work can ever be made socially desirable. 

Then there are the working’ mothers. The problem of 
their work outside the home at all is a grave one. The United 
States Children’s Bureau study on “Causal Factors in Infant 
Mortality” shows a direct correlation between the work of the 
mother regardless of income, and infant mortality. Its study 
of “Children of Working Mothers” shows serious results in 
truancy and juvenile court records of the mother’s work out- 
side of the home. The answer for this group seems to lie in 
sufficient income from the husband’s wages or from mother’s 
allowances to keep the mother at home. 

Still a third group includes the temporary woman worker 





who looks at the job as a stop-gap. And finally there is the 
permanent woman worker. Her problems tend more and 
more to approximate those of men. Many workers of all of 
these types will feel the brunt of the sudden change in the 
wage scale. In answer to the freedom of contract assured by 
the decision they may well say that freedom to remain in the 
under-privileged group has never been denied them. 

The decision of the Supreme Court forces upon us more 
careful analysis of the different types of problems faced by 
women in industry and the development of legislation upon 
their various needs. The members of the League Committee 
on Women-in-Industry see in the conflicting ideas and prac- 
tice concerning women-in-industry not a contest between the 
courts and the legislature or between employer and worker, 
so much as a demand for redefinition of standards in view 
of changing industrial conditions—Mo.tire Ray CARROLL, 
Chairman, W omen-in-Industry Committee. 


News from the States 


INIMUM wage legislation is only a part of the 

League’s Women-in-Industry program, now active in 
many states, as recent reports show. The California League 
is planning a survey of health conditions of working women 
—Massachusetts, having experienced a reorganization of its 
state labor department, which left the interests of thousands 
of working women unrepresented, is asking again for a mini- 
mum wage board, with a woman member—Kansas has seen 
its Division of Women and Children made a spoils to politics 
of the kind which the League hopes in time to drive from the 
field of state administration—Rhode Island has a character- 
istically good plan of study and training of speakers, together 
with a “Know Your Industries’ questionnaire, while the 
Michigan Women-in-Industry Committee is combining with 
the Business and Professional Women’s club in studying in- 
dustrial conditions—V irginia in 1925 has queried its legisla- 
tive candidates on a series of measures—In the states where 
the legislatures were in session last year, several state Leagues, 
including Illinois, Connecticut and New York, struggled un- 
successfully for shorter hour laws, while from Wisconsin 
comes a happier report of three laws passed benefiting the 
woman worker. 


League Publications 


ORE knowledge and wider understanding of the prob- 

lems affecting the woman in industry are needed. To 

this end the Committee publishes pamphlets in support of its 
program: The publications now available are: 


From Grandmother to You and Me 

The Shorter Working Day for Women Workers 

The Federal Women’s Bureau 

Industrial Hazards to Women in Industry 

The Prohibition of Night Work for Women 

A Program for Unemployment 

Women’s Wages and the Cost of Living 

Minimum Wage Legislation 

Women and the Labor Movement in America 

Women and the International Labor Movement, including 


Study Leaflet-Series No. 4. 











THE Woman Cirizgy 


Police—Before or After? 


By JESSIE D. HODDER 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


[This page is furnished by the International Association of Policewomen, which is solely 
responsible for what appears thereon, and for no other portion of THE WomMAN CIirTIzEN. ] 


HE coming of the _police- 
women may be looked upon as 
an inevitable tendency toward 
the resocialization of the job 
of policeman. It is fair to 
suppose that the police were our first 
public social workers, and they should 
never have lost that place. Their func- 
tion was and should have remained con- 
structive so that their activities might 
have developed along the lines of protec- 
tion and prevention. Different branches 
of social service would then have been 
created, as the need arose, within the de- 
partment of the central police ideal. Law 
might then have been interpreted as the 
servant of mankind and not its prod and 
lash. Unfortunately the police de- 
veloped as the strong arm of govern- 
ment, with pursuit, prosecuting and 
spying as its focus, and thus crushed 
neighborliness from among its activities. 
The spirit of neighborliness and the 
need of its expression can not be smoth- 
ered in life; if government does not hold 
to it as its most precious lead to law and 
order, private agencies will be created to 
make the effort. Such agencies, how- 
ever, are incomplete, because where the 
beneficent power of the law is needed 
they can not claim it as their own; it is 
not an integral part of them, it is a bor- 
rowed thing, inevitably smacking of 
coercion when used. It is into this gap 
that we see the policewoman stepping as 
the social service arm of the police job, 
humanizing the city and its relations to 
youth. 


Needed: Social Service 


Twenty years ago social service was 
Created as a part of the medical work in 
hospitals. It had a hard struggle for a 
place and recognition until it demon- 
strated that it did not purpose to en- 
croach upon the duties of the doctor or 
the functions of the hospital, but meant 
to socialize the undertakings of both. It 
showed how large a part of sickness 
comes from wrong social conditions or 
attitudes. It now has a permanent and 
vital place in the treatment of sick 
people. 

Similarly, there is in the Police De- 
partment need of a social service func- 
tion focused to bring into the work the 
element of prevention, protection, neigh- 
borliness and adjustment; it will in no- 


wise lessen the dignity of the police job 
or infringe upon it. It should lessen the 
amount of evil-doing by the positive 
process of teaching public opinion to un- 
derstand its share in the prevention of 
public disorder; it would make adjust- 
ments, be an ally of good recreation, 
teach citizenship as the highest duty of 


Jessie D. Hodder 


us all. For instance—many of the prob- 
lems brought to a reformatory are not 
criminal in the least; they are social 
maladjustment problems which a social- 
ized police could solve. Others are de- 
fects in the problems of Americaniza- 
tion, which again a woman police would 
treat as a social, not a criminal, prob- 
lem. 

As an example—‘X, seventeen, ille- 
gitimate, very beautiful, hungry for af- 
fection and really to belong to some 
one, was unhappy with a half-insane fos- 
ter mother who constantly called her a 
‘bastard.’ Jealous and treacherous, in a 
passion of misunderstanding the mother 
had the girl committed as a ‘stubborn 
child’ to a reformatory. The girl recog- 
nized her obligations to the woman who 
had taken her at birth from her own 
mother, but every time she offered af- 
fection or service her way and not as the 
foster mother conceived it to be due, 
there was a clash. This situation was 
known to the neighbors and to the police. 
Handled socially, two hopelessly incom- 
patible people would have been separated, 


the girl’s interests and capacities devel- 
oped and the world would have been the 
richer. Handled from the law point of 
view, a criminal has been created. After 
release, she returned to her foster mother 
in an effort to show her good will and 
try again—failed and disappeared.” 

Those who are clamoring for the 
“treat em rough” methods for prisoners 
would do well to inform themselves of 
how many prisoners need never have 
been sent to court even, if our com- 
munities were intelligently socialized. 

Anyone who has heard Mrs. Van 
Winkle tell about the Woman’s Bureay 
of the Washington Police Department 
must be impressed with the multiplicity 
of social problems brought to the Bureau 
for solution, and the human place it fills 
in the community. That such work is 
not only vital in our community life but 
can only be completely done by a social- 
ized police force with women as its 
agents, is clear. 


Prevention 


It is in her value as a preventive social 
agency that I see the greatest effective- 


‘mess of the policewoman, and in the 


faith I have that she will reinfect the 
police department with the social ideal 
that I hold the keenest hope. She will 
know the city by neighborhoods and 
serve it in small groups, making of us all 
allies of government. 

If one’s imagination is fertile as one 
reads the newspaper headlines, or hears 
of the complex moral problems arising 
in the schools, in the factories, in the 
dance halls, in the neighborhocd, one 1s 
convinced that a system is wrong which 
has no workers whose job it is to help 
to modify and dissipate these dangers, 
rather than stand by looking on until 
the tragedy ripens to the full, and then 
brings in so-called “law and order”! To 
what purpose? It almost seems as if it 
were simply to clear the road to make 
space for others coming the same way! 
In medicine we have the district nurse 
for preventive medicine; a womans 
bureau would do preventive, public 
morality. 


For further and detailed information 
the work of policewomen, address the I nter- 
national Association of Policewomen, 420, 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








Conventions 


The Second Women’s Industrial Con- 


ference has been called by the Women’s 


Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, to take place in Wash- 
ington, January 18 to 21. Three years 
ago the first conference was held and at- 
tended by several hundred women. Rep- 
resentatives from national women’s or- 
ganizations oF national organizations 
with a large proportion of women mem- 
bers have been invited to come and dis- 
cuss the problems affecting the em- 
ployed woman, A report will be pub- 
lished later. 


* * * 


Mrs. 
Corbett 
Ashby 





Another meeting which is of interest 
to CITIZEN readers is taking place in 
May. It is the Tenth Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
to be held in Paris, May 30 to June 6. 
The call has already gone out to afhli- 
ated associations. ‘The program as out- 
lined at this early date will deal first 
and foremost with the enfranchisement 
of women in countries which have not 
yet attained woman suffrage; then will 
come the economic situation of women 
in the professions, in business and in in- 
dustry; the equal moral standard for 
both sexes, with the fight against traffic 
in women; the responsibility for the ille- 
gitimate child; the nationality of the 
married woman, and the study of the 
system of family allowances. Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby is the president of the 
IW. S. A, 


* * * 


_ June 18 to 25 are the dates for a fem- 
inst meeting of the women of the 
Americas. The place is Panama, the 
official name of the meeting the Con- 
greso. }=Pan-Americano de Mujeres 
Auxiliar del Bolivariano. Esther Neira 
de Calvo, general vice-president of the 
Inter-American Union of Women, has 
been appointed by the Government of 
Panama to organize the Congress. The 
time was chosen with reference to the 
date—June 22—on which the Gov- 
ernment will commemorate the first cen- 
tenary of the first Pan-American Con- 








gress, convened by Bolivar in June, 
1826. Representatives from the differ- 
ent governments of the American Re- 
publics and from scientific institutions 
have been invited to the centenary and it 
will be a splendid chance to bring the 
progress of the woman movement to 
their attention. 


Personalities 


On October first Miss Anna Kemp- 
shall joined the staff of the Charity 
Organization Society as its new Superin- 
tendent to succeed Miss Joanna Colcord, 
who left the Society to become the Di- 
rector of the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis. 

Miss Kempshall is returning to the 
organization. that gave her her early 
training in social work. ‘Twelve years 
ago she began as a student at the New 
York School of Social Work and held a 
succession of positions, distinguishing 
herself, as head ot tne .West Side dis- 
trict, through her unusual ability to train 
students and volunteers for social work. 

During her nine years’ service with 
the C. O. S. Miss Kempshall was called 
away many times to do disaster relief 
work throughout the country. Her first 
service of this kind was at the time of 
the Halifax explosion. Later, when the 
Carolina was sunk during the war, it 
was Miss Kempshall who was called to 
take charge of the rehabilitation work 
in connection with this disaster. 

In addition, Miss Kempshall has been 
active in social work along international 
lines. Since 1922 she has been Asso- 
ciate Director of the International Mi- 
gration Service, a new organization 
which is doing on a large scale the sort 
of social work the C. O. S. is doing 
locally. Miss Kempshall left that or- 
ganization on September 30 to fill the 
executive position offered her by the 
Charity Organization Society. 


Suffrage 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park has been 


unanimously elected to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Mrs. Helen Gar- 
dener as vice-president of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 


an * * 
December 10th was proclaimed by 
Governor Nellie Tayloe Ross as 


“Wyoming Day,” in commemoration of 
December 10, 1869, when Wyoming set 
a record for herself and the country by 
granting the first group of American 
women the ballot and the privileges of 
citizenship which go with it. 





Vocational Hints 


A vocational hint walked into the 
CiTIZEN’s office a few days ago in the 
person of Miss Frances A. Stone. Ever 
since she was graduated as a nurse, Miss 
Stone has been engaged in the business 
of making over hospitals, sometimes be- 
ginning at the beginning with the archi- 
tect, making buildings over with a 
practical woman point of view included; 
sometimes reorganizing personnel and, in 
general, administering. For the past five 
years she has been director of the Wom- 
en’s Infirmary, New York. Among 
the hospitals she has served are also the 
City Hospital, Miami; Corey Hill Pri- 
vate Hospital, Brookline; the Baltimore 
Hospital for Women; the Clarkson Hos- 
pital, at Omaha, Nebraska. Miss Stone’s 
profession grew up partly by chance, 
through being asked to assist in directing 
a hospital just after her graduation, and 
she has gone from one to another in 
steady progression. Nowadays there are 
such things as courses for hospital admin- 
istration. 


Frances 


Smith 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Honored 


Last month an International Live- 
stock Exposition was held in Chicago, 
at which the boys’ and girls’ club con- 
gress met. This congress represents 
some 750,000 boys and girls from all 
over the country, most of whom are 
members of the 4-H clubs, and who 
compete for championship in farm club 
work. This year the prize winner was 
Miss Frances Lucille Smith of Geary, 
Oklahoma. Miss Smith is only eighteen 
years old, but in that short time she has 
won 132 first prizes and 278 places in 
various competitions. She has earned 
$2,300 through the sales of her own 


products, has been awarded six trips to 
the Oklahoma State Fair, and has had 
a large share in the development of com- 
munity spirit among the farm boys and 
girls of her county. 
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President Coolidge has just made an- 
other appointment—Mrs. Eddie McCall 
Priest as Collector of Customs at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. Mrs. Priest took oath 
of office on November 1, the third wom- 
an to hold such a post, to the best of 
our knowledge. The other two are Mrs. 
Jennie P. Musser at Salt Lake City and 
Mrs. Jeannette A. Hyde at Honolulu. 


* * * 


A tablet in memory of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell, the first woman physician in 
this country, was recently presented to 
the Washington Ward of the Royal 
Free Hospital in London. Dr. Black- 
well was the aunt of the CITIZEN’s 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 


*‘American Women and Politics” 


“American women and politics’ are 
becoming a theme for academic research. 
At the Library School of the University 
of Wisconsin, one of the students, Miss 
Suzette Dunlevy, prepared as her grad- 
uation thesis a bibliography on this sub- 
ject. The bibliography is a fat, 
typewritten manuscript carefully cover- 
ing all the subjects connected with wom- 
en and politics which have appeared in 
the Woman CirTIizEN, Good House- 
keeping, Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, Harper’s, Century, 
etc., and also in recent books. It is a 
good sign when American women in pol- 
itics take so authoritative a place on 
library shelves. 


Child Study 


Is it the parent or the child who 
needs education? Listening to the con- 
ference of the Child Study Association 
of America—held in New York, Octo- 
ber 29 to November 7—one might well 
say both. Significant, perhaps, is the 
fact that for the first time a national 
conference on parenthood has been held, 
and it is the result of a movement which 
has been gathering momentum through 
the years. It was as long ago as 1887 
that Felix Adler, who established the 
New York Society of Ethical Culture, 
organized a Society for the Study of 
Child Nature in New York. This 
spread until in 1912 a Federation for 
Child Study was organized. Still the 
work grew through lectures, confer- 
ences, publications, summer play schools 
and visiting mothers until it was national 
in scope, and so in 1924 a national or- 
ganization was born, known as the Child 
Study Association of America, Incor- 
porated. Headquarters are in New 
York—54 West Seventy-fourth Street— 
but chapters are scattered through New 
York State, California, Connecticut, the 
District of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, Tennessee, Virginia and Japan. 

The work of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation is to devise ways to make avail- 
able to parents knowledge and under- 









standing of child life and nature, so 
that they can meet situations in their 
home intelligently and effectively. Its 
method is to make up suggestive pro- 
grams for different study groups, to fur- 
nish speakers, to answer questions, etc. 

Over fifteen hundred people, mostly 
parents, from almost every state in the 
Union, attended the recent conference. 
Subjects discussed were the Family of 
Today, the Family and the Community, 
Parents and the New Psychology, 
Teachers and the Changing Education, 
and the speakers were well-known ex- 
perts. 

Interesting and important facts were 
brought out. Instead of the school age 
being the chief formative period, as has 
long been believed, study has shown that 
the pre-school age, when emotional and 
mental life is being ‘‘set,” is also a time 
when great care should be taken; that 
the parent, whether the actual parent or 
an employed expert, is the dominating 
influence at this time and that to edu- 
cate the child correctly, the parent must 
first be educated, and that education in 
parenthood has become a national move- 
ment with courses in the colleges and 
universities, study groups in the commu- 
nities, and nursery schools gradually 
developing. 


Republican Women 


The Women’s National Republican 
Club recently sent out a questionnaire 
to test the sentiment of their members 
on the World Court, from Maine to 
California. They got a seventy-five per 
cent return, which is in itself remarka- 
ble, and only six votes out of a thousand 
were opposed. Of these six, two were 
not outright opponents but favored the 
Pepper plan. Count the Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club in on the side of 
the Court. 


Florence Buck, D.D. 
The Rev. Florence Buck, D.D., ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association, died on October 
twelfth, following an illness of four 
weeks. She was stricken with typhoid 
fever soon after her return from a vaca- 
tion in rural New England. 

Dr. Buck’s training for the ministry 
was received at Meadville Theological 
Seminary and in post-graduate work in 
Manchester College, Oxford, England. 
She was ordained at All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago, in 1893, in which year she and 
the Rev. Marion Murdoch became co- 
pastors of Umity Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. After six years there, Miss Buck 
took up field work for the American 
Unitarian Association. Later, she held 
pastorates in Kenosha, Wisconsin, and 
Alameda, California. 

Florence Buck was a very successful 
pastor and a brilliant, logical and per- 
suasive preacher. Before entering the 
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ministry, she had been an equally suc. 
cessful teacher, as head of the science 
department of Central High School jn 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, the place of her 
birth in 1860. Doubtless it was her 
known gifts as teacher and inspirer of 
youth which caused her to be called, in 
1912, to an editorial position in the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association. Here 
she won recognition, both inside and 
outside the denomination, as one of the 
real forces for the better religious in- 
struction of youth. Her work deservedly 
brought her, in 1920, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, an honor very rarely 
bestowed upon a woman. “Religious 
Education for Democracy,” “The Story 
of Jesus,” several teachers’ manuals, and 
the beautiful new “Beacon Hymnal” we 
owe to her. These, however, were but 
part of a coherent and far-reaching plan 
cut off from fulfillment by her tragic 
death. 

For that such a gifted, radiant, loving 
minister to human needs should go out 
trustingly into Nature’s retreats to be 
slain by a disease which has been all but 
banished from the crowded and artificial 
life of great cities—that is tragedy in- 
deed !—Caro.ine BARTLETT CRANE. 


Contests 


The American School Citizenship 
League has opened a World Essay Con- 
test, with two sets of prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 each for the three best essays 
in each set. The competition is open to 
students in normal schools or teachers’ 
colleges—subject: “Methods of Promot- 
ing World Friendship Through Educa- 
tion”’—and to seniors in secondary 
schools on the subject ‘““The Organiza- 
tidn of the World for the Prevention of 
War.” The contest closes June 1, 1926. 
Further details can be obtained from 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary 
of the American School Citizenship 
League, 405 Marlborough Street, Bos- 
ton, 17, Massachusetts. 


Foreign 


From the Jnternational Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance News we learn that Bel- 
gium has made progress in the womar 
movement in spite of the defeat of wom- 
an suffrage by the last Parliament. One 
barrier has been broken by the appoint- 
ment of Mme. de Brown de Tiege a 
Burgomaster of Waillet, a parish in the 
neighborhood of Dinant. 

In India the Bengal Legislative Cour- 
cil has passed a resolution granting the 
franchise to women. 

* * * 


In the Bulletin of the International 
Council of Women we read that Miss 
Melville, past president of the New 
Zealand National Council, has beem 
elected first woman M. P. in the New 
Zealand Parliament. 
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General Federation Notes 
By LESSIE STRINGFELLOW READ 


HE American Home will be the 
keynote of the 18th Biennial Con- 
vention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, to be held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 23 to June 5. 
Relations to the home of the various 
departments of work in the General 
Federation, state Federations, district 
and county Federations and individual 
clubs will be stressed. 

Nothing positive concerning speakers 
is ready for release yet—according to 
Grace Morrison Poole, of Massa- 
chusetts, program chairman—but it is 
promised that the program will feature 
some of the most prominent men and 
women of this and other countries. 


ORE than one hundred club- 

women, representing every state 
in the Union and every activity in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and its 3,000,000 members, will meet 
at the national capital January 12-15 in 
annual mid-winter session of the national 
board of directors. Reports will be 
made by the officers and the department 


) 
chairman, and plans made for a continu- 
ation of activities along all the lines. 

January 12th will be devoted to com- 
mittee meetings and conferences. Janu- 
ary 14th and 15th will be devoted to 
three sessions each day of the board, 
with several social affairs and a tour 
of government bureaus sandwiched in. 

The new budget will be adopted, a 
report of the first American Home Sur- 
vey will be heard, and according to Mrs. 
Sherman, ‘Many other important mat- 
ters of business will come before the 
executive board of the largest and most 
influential organization of women in ex- 
istence.” 


HODE ISLAND is “seriously con- 
sidering” a state bulletin, according 
to Alice F. Titus, chairman of the 
Northeastern Division of the Press De- 
partment, who adds: “Rhode Island has 
a live wire in Miss Edgers as press 
chairman.” 
Miss Titus reports further that Miss 
Gwendolyn Albee, Massachusetts press 
chairman, who has done such remark- 
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able work for publicity in her state, “is 
out after 100 per cent press chairmen 
in Massachusetts clubs.” 


ATIONAL Thrift Week dates— 

January 17-23—are brought to 
mind by Edith McClure Patterson, who 
says: “Budget Day, Tuesday, January 
19th, is our women’s opportunity.” She 
announces, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Thrift Week Committee, radio 
programs from fourteen stations on that 
date, with Thrift and Home Finance 
talks by notables, including President 
Coolidge. A line to her, with stamp 
enclosed, at Saw Mill Road, Dayton, 
Ohio, will bring a list of speakers and 
further Thrift information. 


UR states, notably California, 

Connecticut, Florida and Maryland, 
have laws to protect holly and Christ- 
mas greens against devastation, accord- 
ing to a nationwide survey conducted by 
Mrs. K. B. Tippetts, chairman of Birds, 
Game and Flowers conservation in the 
General Federation. “If other states 
have such laws, such information should 
be sent me at once that I may include 
them in a pamphlet to be issued,” Mrs. 
Tippetts writes. 








Our 
VocaTION AL 
CORNER 


Dr. Stanley, as CITIZEN readers know, 
is chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and took up that work after varied 
experience in university work. We 
asked her for a brief contribution to our 
very informal Vocational Corner, in 
which we hope to offer helpful bits of ex- 
perience and observation to young wom- 
en who are ready to chart their careers. 


HILE I was an administrator in 
a university 1 regretted the fact 
that teaching is almost the only 
job that faces the young graduate from 
many of our institutions. This, of 
course, is partly a traditional condition. 
The time was when teaching was the 
only respectable job for a woman, outside 
of matrimony. Also, it is better recog- 
nized, and practically every institution 
training teachers has a placement agency. 
obs are more numerous, the first job 
comes after a vacation interval, and the 
vacation periods are very acceptable. 
Some girls go into teaching because they 
like it. Too large a proportion go into 
it because it is the only thing open. 
Having a very great respect for the 
teaching profession, I have rebelled 
against this, and particularly against the 
fact that in many lines of work they 
have looked upon teaching as a training 


Opening Doors 


By LOUISE STANLEY 





Dr. Louise Stanley 


for the people they want. In the ex- 
tension field, for example, instead of set- 
ting up their own scheme of training on 
the job they have told us that they pre- 
ferred to get their workers after they 
had had two years of teaching expe- 
rience. This I have felt was not fair 
either to the girl or to the teaching pro- 
fession, and I have urged that for other 
lines of work practice be set up similar 
to the type the student now gets in prac- 
tice teaching. It is quite possible to have 
extension practice under supervision a 
requirement for graduation. 

I think we are probably more fortu- 


nate in home economics, in that other 
lines of work are developing very rap- 
idly. My own work is administrative 
and research. Training for administra- 
tion comes only through experience. 
Many research positions are opening up, 
and into these our girls may go directly 
after graduation if they have had suit- 
able training as undergraduates. ‘The 
passage of the Purnell Act is going to 
increase the number of positions of this 
kind. 

Business of different kinds is rapidly 
recognizing the value of the home eco- 
nomics worker. ‘This has developed so 
rapidly that a section of the American 
Home Economics Association has been 
organized from this group. These 
women represent all the different lines of 
home economics. 

I am afraid I have given a little dis- 
sertation here on the opportunities for 
women in home economics, when the 
point at issue is how to get women into 
other lines than teaching. I think this 
could be done by helping them to see 
the other opportunities, and giving 
them the necessary training. Of course 
the whole question of getting women 
into other lines is not going to be met 
by letting them see the opportunities un- 
less we have satisfactory placement 
agencies. 











F you are ready and eager for the 

puzzles of the New Year, here are 

two books which present them with 
vigor and intelligence. The fact that one 
was written in 1925, and the other in 
1879 does not invalidate that, for in 
spite of superstitions, there is nothing 
new on January first except the year’s 
number. We have to be definite about 
it, because we have just finished our an- 
nual resolution to do no more gen- 
eralizing. 

Inez ‘Haynes Irwin has grasped the 
whole nettly divorce question with cour- 
age and decision. ““Gertrude Haviland’s 
Divorce” is a story of a contented 
mother of three children, the wife of a 
successful architect. Her face “was curi- 
ously blank. Not the blankness which 
comes from unbearable tragedy or men- 
tal insignificance, but the blankness 
which scums the soul when the men- 
tality is unstirred, the emotions un- 
touched.” Absorbed in her children, 
sunk in a mechanical domesticity, she 
receives her husband’s letter saying that 
he has fallen in love with another 
woman and wants a divorce. The blow 
stuns her to numbness, and, taking her 
children away, she lets them run wild 
while she nurses her hurt. How she 
was roused to a new existence forms the 
second part of Mrs. Irwin’s book. She 
has made a fine case for her particular 
instance. Divorce was the regenerative 
force in Gertrude Haviland’s life, and 
Mrs. Irwin wisely draws no generalized 
conclusions. Her book is capable and 
interesting, sane and_ well-considered, 
and its people are essentially real. 

The problems of a democratic gov- 
ernment form the theme of Henry 
Adams’ “Democracy.” It was written 
in 1879, and published anonymously be- 
cause certain characters in it were drawn 
from Adams’s friends. Its moving spirit 
is Mrs. Lightfoot Lee, a New York 
widow of intelligence, education, and 
good taste. Fascinated with the prob- 
lems of government, she goes.to Wash- 
ington in order to see them worked out 
at first hand. Her wit, her money, and 
her social position enable her to choose 
her friends, and she makes her house a 
center for official Washington. She picks 
Senator Ratcliffe, “the Giant of Peonia, 
Illinois,” as the strongest type of legis- 
lator, and becomes his good friend, be- 
lieving his protestations of disinterested 
public service. It takes much to dis- 
illusion her. The book is well-written, 
witty, bitterly wise. Henry Adams 
was, perhaps, a biased observer. An edu- 
cated, cultured man with a passionate 


The Bookshelf 


By M. A. 


tradition of public service, his country 
found no way to use his talents, and his 
life was bitterness and disappointment. 
But he knew Washington, and he knew 
its politics as few men know them. His 
book is a wry delight forty-five years 
after he wrote it. 

David Garnett has been setting lit- 
erary folk off into fireworks of apprecia- 
tion. His latest book is “The Sailor's 
Return,” a sober, quiet story told with 
powerful simplicity. An English, sailor, 
Targett by name, returns to England 
after African adventures, bringing with 
him his Negro princess wite, Tulip, and 
his black son. With her money he sets 
up a public house, and because he is 
handy and hard-working it prospers. 
Then race prejudice gets to work, de- 
manding first that the child be baptized, 
next that they be remarried by Christian 
rites, then that Tulip be sent back to 








“Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce,” re- 
viewed on this page, is Inez Haynes Ir- 
win’s sixth novel and sixteenth book. 
Perhaps most familiar of Mrs. Irwin's 
work are the popular Phoebe and Ernest 
short stories, which pictured the life of 
an American family. Mrs. Irwin began 
with plays, because plays were being 
written at Radcliffe when she went 
there. Then came novels, and later short 
stories. 

Very early in life Mrs. Irwin became 
interested in suffrage and she helped 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park found the first 
College Equal Suffrage League. She is 
“an ardent feminist, a labor-fan.” She 
collects American antiques, and she 
“loves long earrings.” Will Irwin is her 
husband. 
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Africa. Small riots and persecutions fol. 
low, until Targett is killed by a foy| 
blow in a fight. Tulip, terror-stricken 
at the church’s threat of an orphanage 
for her son, sends him back to Africa 
and goes to work as a slavey in the house 
of which she was mistress. That is all, 
yet it holds love and cruelty, superstition, 
faithfulness and tragedy. It is a book 
of shadows and undertones and masterly 
omissions. 

“The Hunter's Moon” is Ernest 
Poole’s slender new story about a sensgi- 
tive, imaginative lad who loved the 
house tops, and a grandfather who col- 
lected the songs of the world. The boy 
is the prize for which a family battle 
rages between his mother, gay and 
musical and loving, and his father’s 
mother, who cares only for money and 
its earning. How the tide of battle 
swings, and how victory comes, is all 
told from the boy’s point of view. It is 
a simple and appealing tale. 

Apparently the process of elevation to 
the deanship of American letters im- 
poses a severe strain on its victim. Booth 
Tarkington used to be a genial author, 
whimsical and generous with the foibles 
of humanity, chuckling delightedly with 
its follies. Since his elevation began, his 
geniality has been turning bitter, his 
people are become spiteful caricatures, 
his chuckles perilously close to shrewish 
cackles. “Women” is a thin, acid shad- 
ow of former books, without substance, 
without reality, almost without humor. 
There is no delight in it, and it only 
stirs up wistful memories of happier vol- 
umes. 

Being a brilliant young author seems 
also to be a strain. ‘The Green Bay 
Tree” was acclaimed as an able and in- 
teresting novel, and after a while it went 
to the heaven of all novels, which is 
the “Best-seller” list. New Louis 
Bromfield has written “Possession,” and 
if it-passes the literary St. Peter it will 
be because he is still blinded by the vir- 
tues of the older book. For “Possession” 
is distinctly inferior. It is the story of 
Ellen Tolliver of the Town, and of 
how she became the famous pianist Lilli 
Barr. It has the traits, the mannerisms, 
the locale, and many of the characteris- 
tics of its predecessor. But its substance 
is very thin, and its people shrink from 
flesh and blood to paper silhouettes, carr 
catured. They say portentous things 
which have no importance. Like Grand- 
father, they are occupied with the “De- 
cline and Fall”—of Mr. Bromfield. His 
ultimate depth is a stunt in which he i 
troduces the brain children of other av- 
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thors into his paper world. Perhaps 
Gertrude Stern and Carl Van Vechten 
and the ghost of Marcel Proust will 
courteously not object. But his readers 
know it for a weary trick that leads to 
tired decadence. 


Books FoR YouR LIBRARY 
On INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


66 7\NE Hundred Years of the Mon- 

roe Doctrine,” by David Y. 
Thomas, Ph.D., professor of History 
and Political Science, University of Ar- 
kansas. 

“Now that the Latin-Americans have 
manifested a fear that we are not alto- 
gether unselfish in our maintenance of 
the Monroe Doctrine for their good and 
a doubt that Divine Providence has con- 
stituted us a guardian for them for all 
time,” and that unmistakable difference 
in interpretations of the intentions of 
the United States under this policy is 
the chief source of all friction between 
the Latins and the North, this book is 
timely and should be in every public li- 
brary. It is conservative, instructive 
and enlightening. When the United 
States “took over the réceivership of 
customs in Santo Domingo — (1905), 
Nicaragua (1911), and Haiti (1915), 
following the action in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo by the establishment of mili- 
tary governments when they resisted,” 
the pledge implied in the Monroe Doc- 
trine to leave the Latin-American coun- 
tries to themselves was broken and 
hence the late distress of mind among 
the Latins. 

“International War; Its Causes and 
Its Cure,” by Oscar T. Crosby. 

This book was written before the 
Great War and its publication delayed 
until its close, although no change was 
made in the manuscript. It is a con- 
scientious analysis of the fundamentals 
and makes an informing contrast with 

“The Roots and Causes of the Wars, 
1914-1918,” by John S. Ewart, K.C., 
LL.D. 

The author, a Canadian barrister, of- 
fers a unique treatment to the still un- 
settled question, “Who was responsible 
for the war?” He insists that it was 
not a war, but a combination of many 
small wars, and that each of the thirty- 
two nations involved had its own dis- 
tinct motives for taking part. Roots, 
he wisely defines as those permanent 
states of mind which are governed by 
jealousy, antagonisms and hates, genera- 
tion after generation, and no man can 
tell when they began. Causes are the 
immediate provocations which excite the 
long-smouldering discontent into the 
fame of war. One by one he reviews 
the roots and the causes which influ- 
enced the nations to enter the war. 
None of them were altruistic, and they 
included widely diversified motives, such 
% trade rivalries, racial jealousies, re- 
gious antagonisms, offended national 


pride, desire for territory, military com- 
petition. The book is a thoughtful, val- 
uable contrjbution to the controversy of 
War vs. Peace, which must dig deep 
down among the roots, if war is ever to 
be abolished. 

“Blockade and Sea Power,’ by Mau- 
rice Parmelee. 

The author was in close contact with 
the British Foreign office during the 
war, served as chairman of the Allied 
Rationing Committee, and was also 
much in Germany at the close of the 
war. The Great War was unquestion- 
ably brought to an end as a result of 
a blockade which prevented the impor- 
tation of needed food and military sup- 
plies, and thereby a fairly new problem 
in ethics was introduced into the con- 
troversy of war. In July, 1918, the 
Food Controllers of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and the United States, 
met in London and planned for the dis- 
tribution of all food supplies between 
the Allies and the neutrals, and the 
starvation of Germany, Austria et al. 
The blockade policy closed the war 
eventually, but proved a terrible dis- 
turber of normal welfare of neutral na- 
tions and visited its chief effects upon 
children and other non-combatants of 
enemy nations. According to the au- 
thor, it was largely responsible for tke 
currency disasters after the war and 
reacted almost as unfavorably upon the 
blockading as upon the blockaded na- 
tions. As nothing has been done since 
the war to regulate this war weapon, 
which will surely be used again should 
there be another war, the author has 
made a helpful contribution to the well- 
nigh overwhelming task of finding a 
permanent path to peace.—C. C. C. 


N December 17, discussion of the 

proposal that the United States 
shall become a member of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice began in 
the Senate. Though the prospects for 
entrance into the Court are good, the 
debate is evidently to be long and to 
bring up every conceivable point for ar- 
gument. Those who wish to be sure of 
clear and informed minds on the sub- 
ject will find the means in “The World 
Court,’ by Antonio S. de Bustamante, 


Gertrude Haviland’s Divorce, Harper Bros., 
New York, 1925. $2.50. 

Democracy, Holt, 1925 (Reprint). $2.00. 

The Sailor's Return, Knopf, New York, 
1925. $2.00. 

The Hunter’s Moon, Macmillan, New York, 
1925. $2.00. 
, Women, Doubleday, Page, New York, 1925, 
2.00. 

Possession, Stokes, New York, 1925. $2.50. 

One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Macmillan, New York, $4.00. 

International War, Macmillan, New York, 


00. 

The Roots and Causes of Wars, 1914-1918, 
Doran, New York, $12.50. 

Blockade and Sea Power, Crowell, New 
York, $3.00. 

The World Court, Macmillan, New York, 


1925. $3.00. 
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himself a judge of that tribunal, from 
Spain. The book is presented by the 
American Foundation (563 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York), introduced by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, translated by Elizabeth 
Read. It is a book of more than three 
hundred pages, equipped with the refer- 
ences, bibliography and notes that a 
scholar’s book on such a subject should 
have, but the manner is easy and lucid 
enough for the non-legal-minded general 
reader. The account begins with a good 
historical perspective, traces early forms 
of the idea, analyzes successive proposals ; 
it explains the workings of the Court 
and answers the numerous questions that 
have been so widely discussed—the re- 
lation of this Court to the Hague Court, 
of which also Judge de Bustamante is a 
member; the relation of the Court to the 
League of Nations; whether a nation 
may be dragged before it willy-nilly ; ad- 
visory Opinions, etc. 

Judge de Bustamante makes no ex- 
travagant claim that the Court is the 
cure-all for war; he sees it as a step 
ahead—the first attempt at a permanent 
international court which holds the pos- 
sibility of substituting law for war. 


Fine Plays 


(Continued from page 17) 


“The Actors’ Theatre, which pro- 
duced them, is just what its name indi- 
cates, an organization of actors, eager 
to play something besides stereotyped 
commercial roles. We want to put the 
plays of the great dramatists on the 
American stage. All we ask is that the 
people who profess to want finer plays 
shall let us know by their presence that 
they are interested in our efforts.” 

In answer to a question she nodded 
soberly. “I know. It is a problem to 
know which are the good plays, 
to recognize a masterpiece unless 
it’s labeled. There are many regular 
theatregoers who never do, who go 
solely to be amused, and then wonder 
why so-called amusement falls to so low 
a level. A few people are blessed with 
an intuitive sense of values that tells 
them when a play is good, and when it 
is all surface. Some join organizations 
like the Drama League, and trust their 
criticisms and recommendations. ‘There 
is an interesting movement on foot to 
send to the clubwomen of the country 
immediate reviews of new plays, so that 
they can know from a reliable source 
what plays are worthy of their support. 








CoMING IN FEBRUARY 


Another article in the series by Caro- 
LINE BARTLETT CRANE on important 
aspects of public housekeeping. Mrs. 
Crane has written helpfully about city 
and country housing, and about “Clean 
Milk” supply. This time her subject is 
“Clean Meat.” 
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I hope the plan will include a recom- 
mendation to go at once. 

“Of course, there is another side to 
it. Not only must good plays be en- 
couraged, but downright bad plays must 
be discouraged. Many methods have 
been suggested for doing the latter thing. 
Formal censorship, that is, a plan where- 
by plays are judged, banned, or accepted 
according to a set of arbitrary rules, pre- 
sents insuperable difficulties. It is foolish 
to try to limit the material of a play, 
because, as the last two seasons have 
proved again and again, it isn’t the mate- 
rial that determines its quality. The 
vital thing is the manner of treatment. 
And the manner of treatment is so much 
a thing of shades, of suggestions, of in- 
tangibilities, that no rules could aftect it. 

“The only real censorship must ema- 
nate from the public, and must express 
itself by letting offensive plays severely 
alone. That means making them fail, 
and failure is the most effective argu- 
ment against the production of bad plays. 

“If the women, and the men, of this 
country want more good plays, they must 
go to see those that are already on the 
stage. Watch the theatrical announce- 
ments, and when you see that a fine play 
is coming to town, go to see it at once. 
If that once is a success, even a tiny one, 
the producer will start happily to work 
on another. Immediate public support, 
that’s the secret.” 


Dorothy Canfield 


(Continued from page 14) 


ionship of her husband and children. 
Sally is away at boarding-school just at 
present, but Jimmy still attends the Ar- 
lington High School. 

Her best work is, therefore, naturally, 
done in the winter. In fact, she has, for 
the last few years, tried not to work at 
all in the summer; the strain has been 
too wearing on heart and brain. But 
the creative impulse can not always be 
confined to set times and seasons, and 
Mrs. Fisher has had to learn to take 
swift advantage of sudden opportunities. 





A colleague once arrived a few minutes 
late to take Dorothy to a prearranged 
visit with the Robert Frosts in Shafts- 
bury, and found her at her desk, with 
her hat and coat on, using the unex- 
pected delay to put a nagging paragraph 
on paper. And her mother reports that, 
when Jimmy was a baby, Dorothy used 
to hold him to her breast with one hand 
and write with the other. Such inci- 
dents show how creation surges beneath 
the surface of the busy woman’s life and 
bubbles up through every outlet it can 
find. Doubtless, the final result is often 
the richer for the enforced repression 
and cogitation, but the torment to the 
creator is regrettable. 

Take her all in all, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher is the most vital, versatile creature 
her friends have ever known, and her 
little unpretentious home on the moun- 
tain side is the vibrating center of hu- 
manity’s most real and active interests. 


The Communist Question 


(Continued from page 12) 


executive department, so lightly regard 
the functions of the legislative and judi- 
cial departments? Clearly, chaos would 
stalk not far ahead. 

Laws similar to that of California 
have been enacted in many states and 
similar agitations have arisen over their 
application. Governor Smith, of New 
York, has just pardoned a Communist 
upon the ground that he had been pun- 
ished long enough. He was convicted 
for having printed revolutionary lan- 
guage in a paper of which he was editor. 

But—and a flood of questions, all in- 
volved in the case, burst forth demanding 
answers: Is it possible that in this “land 
of the brave and the free” an entire 
political party can be arrested and sent 
to jail? If a law is constitutional that 
can thus destroy one political party, an- 
other law may destroy any other that is 
unpopular, may it not? Where is our 
boasted right of free speech, free press 
and free assembly if members of the 





roles to fill. 


club meeting, in her office. 





“Dressing the Part’ 


As what?—As a modern, intelligent woman with a number of 
One of the new obligations of the “new woman” is to 
be suitably dressed—not only in her home, but on the platform, in the 


But time shortens as opportunities grow. 
realizes she must ‘“‘dress the part’’ often hasn't the time nor the train- 
ing to be sure how to do it, and would welcome a little good advice. 
These are the reasons why in the next number we shall start a series 
of articles, by Virginia Dibble, that will, we believe, do for our readers’ 
clothes what Dr. Alsop’s articles do for their health. The first subject is 


“Know Your Lines’’ 


The woman who 
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Communist Party can be jailed for 
merely using these guarantees of the Fed. 
eral Constitution so long held sacred? 
Is it possible that an American man or 
woman really can be imprisoned for ad- 
vocating what he sincerely believes to be 
right? 

These queries arouse the honest resent. 
ment of liberals who, although they fee} 
no sympathy with Communism and jp. 
deed may vigorously oppose it, yet are 
startled as they seem to see liberties long 
held sacred suddenly denied. 

Here, then, is the conflict: “Free 
speech, free press, free assembly” on the 
one hand and the use of these liberties 
to make ready for a revolution on the 
other. 

Free speech leading to popular discus- 
sion and the ballot-box in order to allow 
for changing and progressive opinion, 
was the original idea behind the demand 
for the “three freedoms.” When free 
speech leads to revolution, overturned 
governments, assassination, imprisonment 
and exile, shall it remain free or be 
suppressed? The legislatures say sup- 
press it. 

The result is that communistic propa- 
ganda is merely driven underground and 
out of sight where, with no one to make 
reply, one side only of the story is told. 
A certain type of liberal-minded men and 
women, perceiving that the denial of a 
well-established liberty is bringing quite 
contrary results from those expected, 
are adding their protests to those of the 
Communists. On the other hand, if the 
Communists are not honest citizens, but 
are criminal conspirators against the life 
of the nation, a very grave question arises 
as to whether they are entitled to the 
liberties of honest people. It is clear 
enough that.the legislatures are not kill- 
ing Communism. Men and women 
come from jail as heroes and martyrs for 
an idea which gives their propaganda ad- 
ditional energy. 

Meanwhile the by-product is a curious 
one. Very much frightened retired ad- 
mirals, colonels, and “lady patriots” are 
throwing terrible words such as “Red,” 
“Bolshevist,” “Moscow,” ‘Traitor’ at 
any honest citizen who disagrees with 
them in their contention that at this time 
the chief aim of the American Govern- 
ment should be to prepare for war. No 
attempt is made to investigate the activi- 
ties or the aims of the Communists or 
to prevent the growth of the spirit of 
revolution. They would merely get 
ready for defense when the revolution 
comes. It is a policy which does not 
arrive at conclusions. It does not de- 
feat the coming of Communism, but It 

does scare small-brained and uninformed 
men and women; in other words, we are 
making a nation-wide silly mess of 2 
hard problem. It is evidently some 
body’s business to set the people of this 
nation and the world right on this ques 
tion. Another Commission of Investiga 
tion seems to be needed. 
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Health Habits 


in 
Childhood 


By GULIELMA 
F. ALSOP 


HE physical training of chil- 
dren in habits is like the train- 
ing of a horse or a dog. In 
such animal training, the 
trainer realizes that it is his 
brain, his determination, his untiring pa- 
tience and sagacity that are effective. A 
clever dog, a high-bred horse cooperates, 
but the responsibility is the trainer’s. 
So in developing health habits in child- 
hood, the responsibility is the parent's. 

The health habits mostly to be desired 
are those springing out of normally de- 
veloping bodily instincts, as the habit of 
eating slowly and happily the best kind 
of food, the habit of vigorous play out- 
of-doors, of sound and long sleep. To 
those who have had nothing to do with 
children it might seem as if these habits 
would arise with such instinctive vehe- 
mence as to insure their own fulfill- 
ment; but it is often the most difficult 
parental feat to induce and train chil- 
dren to the proper eating habits. 

The secret of success is to begin early. 
A healthy appetite is created and kept 
going by sleep, play, vigorous exercise 
out-of-doors, fresh air, sunshine. These 
necessities will make a_lusty bodily de- 
mand for food and provide the steady 
nerves needed to eat and assimilate the 
food. A careful selection of the menu 
that is set before the child is the next 
essential. If it is never suggested in any 
way to the child that certain articles of 
food, such as vegetables, do not taste as 
good as certain other articles, such as 
puddings, most children will be as fond 
of the one as the other. Meal times 
should be definitely supervised, the 
mother providing a cheerful and unde- 
viating companionship and seeing that 
the food she has provided is eaten quietly 
and completely. It is unfair to leave 
children alone to take it or leave it. 
They must be seen through their meals 
until well on in their ’teens. No food 
fancies should be indulged. If the chil- 
dren want to know why certain articles 
of diet appear so often in the menu, as 
the vitamine-bearing foods, or the iron- 
bearing foods, the value of these foods 
ought to be explained to them. Children 
want to excel, and if they are taught the 
definite value of foods, their cooperation 
in eating an adequate menu is much 
greater. But the point to be emphasized 
is the supervision of meals. The young 
child should not be allowed to eat out 


of the home. The demand for sweets 
should be met. by some such natural 
sweet as honey or molasses. Sugars 
should be avoided as far as possible. 
The habit of sound sleep often is diffi- 
cult to acquire. Here the entire race 
history demonstrates the necessity of a 
proper approach to sleep. No child that 
has been allowed to romp and play after 
supper, or has been told a very exciting 
fairy story, is able to fall asleep 
promptly. A gentle, drowsy story, a 
poem, or, better yet, a lullaby should 
precede the getting into bed. There 
should be a regular fixed hour for stop- 
ping play, for getting undressed, for the 
lullaby and for being in bed. As soon 
as the child can tell time or is able to 
realize time if told to him, he should 
grasp these time features. ‘These hours 
should be absolutely undeviating. The 
child should realize that no pleadings, 
no beguilings will retard the bed hour. 
If he realizes this, he will know that he 
is in the iron grip of a superior parental 
force and will yield himself without 
struggle or rebellion to the regular bed 
hour. If children are very excited at 
bed time a mild warm bath will help to 
calm them. The child should then be 
left to go to sleep alone. Very few chil- 


dren will seriously object to this if com-’ 


panionship has never been suggested to 
them. 

If the child has an adequate play-time 
during the day it will automatically fall 
asleep as soon as it lies quiet in bed. «A 
few children will lie awake telling them- 
selves stories. This habit will utterly 
undermine the child’s vitality. The best 
way to overcome it is to ensure such 
muscular weariness in the child that its 
bodily need for rest and recuperation 
will outbalance its psychic demand for 
pleasure. All well children will play 
out of doors as much as permitted. Here 
it is the parents’ duty not to hasten the 
child’s study but to let it grow up ful- 
filling its bodily demand for exercise in 
the open air. 

Bathing is another habit that if gained 
in childhood will persist through life. 
The daily bath should be supervised by 
the mother, and also the teeth-cleaning 
process. Clean hands before meals will 
only become a natural habit if required 
daily three times a day. The daily evac- 
uation of the bowels must be regularly 
attended to and the morning routine of 
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breakfast and off-to-school should be 
planned with sufficient leisure to allow 
the requisite time to attend to the calls 
of nature. This planning and its carry- 
ing out is entirely dependent upon the 
mother. If left unsupervised a child 
will hurry off to school with a bite of 
bread in his hand and without giving 
the intestines an opportunity for their 
daily action. 

These health habits are of the utmost 
simplicity but of the utmost necessity. 
If a child has been carefully trained in 
these habits until he is ten years old, the 
child himself will then demand their ful- , 
fillment. The mother should see that 
they are fulfilled, teaching the child the 
necessary cooperation as fast as possible. 


» It is never fair to say “I told the child 


to do that” and not to be there to back 
the child’s resolution. 

If children compare the habits re- 
quired in their own home with the ir- 
regular hours and foods permitted in the 
homes of their playmates, the mother 
should carefully explain why the regular 
hours and carefully chosen foods have 
been selected, to make as fine a man as 
possible. The child should be trained to 
see the relationship between how he 
treats his body, and how his body treats 
him. Some definite ideal should always 
be held before him—‘to be as big and 
strong a man as Daddy,” or “President 
Roosevelt,” or “King Arthur.” The 
child’s cooperation is really very easy to 
gain. The difficult part in the training 
of children in health habits is the steady, 
continuous, unfailing, untiring, parental 
supervision necessary. 


Kate Gleason 


(Continued from page 20) 


point of the purser’s story, and ever since 
I have been developing a talent that al- 
most amounts to genius for putting my- 
self in places where other women are 
not likely to come.” 

In support of this claim, it may be 
said that she was the only woman among 
eight hundred men on the main floor at 
the dinner of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers held in New 
York early in December. Also, she is 
the only woman at the meetings of the 
American Concrete Institute. 

With the years the Gleason works 
have grown and prospered. So Miss 
Gleason has taken up the house-building 
enterprise. ‘It’s a whole new life,” Miss 
Gleason says. “Starting a new business 
in middle age: new problems, new con- 
ditions to cope with—it’s splendid. I 
have observed the methods of the auto- 
motive engineers, who are miracle work- 
ers, and by putting what I could of 
these methods into house-building I am 
making a success of it.” 

* * * 

In her building Miss Gleason is 

working at one of the real problems fac- 
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ing this country; that of adequate, sub- 
stantial and economical housing for the 
families of workers. She has tackled the 
problem as an engineer, and has made 
valuable contributions to building prac- 
tice. It began by her taking over an un- 
finished building project, an obligation 
of the bank of which she was president 
during the war years, and considered by 
that bank a doubtful liability. The 
project called for the building, at lowest 
possible rates, of standard frame houses 
of given dimensions; the sort of which 
one must make careful count from the 
.corner lest one fit one’s latch-key into 
the wrong door. Miss Gleason believed 
that houses could be built which would 
be convenient, pleasing, differentiated, 
and yet inexpensive. During 1919 and 
1920 she worked out her plan for the 
building of one hundred six-room dwell- 
ings; fireproof, substantial enough to 
stand for centuries, and to cost four 
thousand dollars. They are built of 
concrete; have two stories and a base- 
ment given over to garage, furnace and 
laundry, and are so arranged that the 
similarity of design is concealed. 

Modifications have been made in Miss 
Gleason’s later houses, and she has ex- 
perimented as no contractor may. Two 
years more she plans to give to experi- 
mentation. In California she will study 
the work in stucco, coloring and house 
placement with regard to lay of lots and 
surrounding -scenery. Further study is 
to be made in France. Then Miss Glea- 
son will take up house construction on a 
large scale. Meanwhile the work of 
her present organization goes on at the 
rate of sixteen houses a year. 

Miss Gleason has lately turned over 
to the care of a trust company as much 
as possible of her other interests. She 
gives two reasons. “I want to guard 
against making queer investments and 
unwise changes in my will, as women, 
and other people, are so likely to do as 
they get on in life.’ But her second 
reason is stronger; she wishes to give 
herself whole-heartedly to the new enter- 
prise, and not be distracted by other af- 
fairs. This philosophy of whole-heart- 
edness—one thing at a time so far as 
may be—is responsible for the fact that 
she is not married. ‘Marriage is a 
career all by itself,” she says. “Some 
women do not find it so. But it would 
have had to be with me.” 

Miss Gleason is exuberantly well. 
She can walk her thirty miles a day eas- 
ily. “I find my pleasure in concrete 
things rather than in people,” she said, 
and added a bit of smiling life philos- 
ophy, which showed that she brings her 
engineering mind to bear on her per- 
sonal relations. “I don’t waste any time 
on antagonism, trying to make people 
love me who don’t, or trying to make 
them live their lives the way I think 
they should. Too much friction is bad. 
I don’t waste my energy that way. And 
I’ve had a wonderful life.” 


A Good Wife? 


(Continued from page 18) 


ing submerged in the miasma of routine, 
and others, of more indomitable spirit, 
chafing at the bit until the end. Some 
very noble women have spent their lives 
in drudgery that could better have been 
done by a menial, while they could have 
given something of service and beauty to 
the world that would have been far more 
worth while, something to commemorate 
their memories, had they had the oppor- 
tunity. 

I am strong for the modern-day, pro- 
gressive woman, whether she spends her 
time altogether or only partly in the 
home. A woman should find out what 
she is best suited for, and give her best 
to the world. Nature generally decides 
for her as to whether she is fitted to 
bear and rear children, and if she has no 
chilc ‘en, whether married or single, she 
should work out her salvation so as to 
best satisfy and content herself, and 
render her best service to humanity. 


No. 3, in developing his ideas, de- 
scribes his wife’s use of her time (mod- 
estly using a pen name). Here are some 
paragraphs :— 


Stewart Garth 


HEN we were married my wife 

knew little about cooking. Her 
college training in thinking accurately 
and inquiring deeply enabled her to 
acquire in a minimum amount of time 
not only the technique of the preparation 
of food but the fundamentals as well. 
It was but a brief interim until the well- 
meaning, elderly feminine neighbors 
were horrified to find kitchen utensils 
arrayed in neat but handy order on the 
kitchen wall, instead of parked away in 
the usual out-of-sight spaces. In short, 
her kitchen became an efficient workshop 
in which economy of time and energy 
was the slogan. Other household duties 
were likewise systematized with the 
result that my wife found ample leisure 
to form a study club. 

That was the beginning of an active 
career in public work. Elected treas- 
urer of the State Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation for four years—served as secre- 
tary of the State Suffrage Association 
and later secretary of the State League 
of Women Voters, and State Chair- 
man of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—active in both local and 
state organizations of the D. A. R. 
and the U. D. C. In addition to 
such minor duties she has found time to 
finish her master’s degree, and has prac- 
tically completed her work for her doc- 
torate. I am fully cognizant of the 
storm of criticism of the “wife” and 
sympathy for the “neglected husband” 
such a paragraph provokes, but I am 
quite convinced that so far as our own 
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home and happiness are concerned, her 
wider social contact has enriched and ep. 
larged our own lives as nothing else 
could. 


Several other letters crowded the 
prize-winners closely, and we have cut 
down the former to give a bit of space 
to the latter. Two bachelors expressed 
their views. One—who lives in the 
Canal Zone—was skeptical! about the pos- 
sibility of combining an office day with 
real motherhood and the “companion. 
ship I should expect, hope deserve, and 
sufficient leisure for herself.” The other, 
perhaps the most sophisticated in the col- 
lection, is by a New Yorker who de- 
clined to generalize. He says: 


ERTAINLY the qualities which 
C would make one a good wife for 
Mr. Shaw would not be the same quali- 
ties making a good wife for Mr. Demp- 
sey. The question of what is a good wife 
is a relative one. . A good wife 
should be a person who, having cast her 
lot with the one of her choice, should 
balance perfectly her obligations to her- 
self, her husband, her children, her sex, 
her station in life, society, religion and 
community and public affairs. To allot 
a fixed percentage of time from this 
schedule to the specific tasks of button- 
sewing, dishwashing and mending, not to 
mention public speaking, is fruitless. It 
is enough to say that her character and 
abilities should be such that button-sew- 
ing and the duties of the Chief Magis- 
tracy should both become her. Whatever 
leisure and strength remain she may de- 
vote to purely selfish recreations. The 
husband possessing such a wife is lucky; 
he is also, I fear, non-existent. 


E. M. Quittmeyer, of Peekskill, New 
York, is sure an ordinary woman may be 
a good wife and at the same time enjoy 
a range of interests and activities extend- 
ing beyond the home. He says “she can, 
and if she wants to progress she must; 
an enlarged sphere makes of her a better 
because a more alert and_ intelligent 
wife.” ‘To gain time for such interests, 
he says, she must systematize. “It is part 
of the good wife’s job to get her work 
of the kitchen variety done well and 
cheerfully with as few motions as pos- 
sible.” His prescription in detail, taking 
account of our questions, reads: 


IRST, Madame Wife, don’t neglect’ 


your charms. Your husband mar- 
ried you because he found something 
attractive about you. Don’t disillusion 
him. Make it your business to be and 
keep attractive to your husband. Don't 
neglect the little attentions, the sweet 
voice, the chic hat, the fresh dress—a la 
mode, of course, for nothing so marks 4 
woman as clothes of ancient vintage. 
Bobbed hair? Yes, if it is in vogue and 
doesn’t spoil good looks. There are 
remedies if it does not suit. Short 
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skirts? Yes, by all means if fashion so 
decrees. Cigarettes? Not so good. 
They may become flappers and the smart 
set (genuine and artificial), but the real 
man deep down in his heart is better 
pleased if his wife does not smoke. 

Secondly, Madam Wife, study your 
husband and especially find out his sharp 
likes and dislikes, those little things he 
makes so much of. They are his lubri- 
cation points. Make a mental lubrica- 
tion chart of your husband and keep him 
well oiled at these points. Keep your 
engagements with him promptly, keep 
his things where he can find them, don’t 
insist on having guests the evening he 
wants to be alone, etc., etc. 


He doesn’t say so—in his limited 
space—but we give Mr. Quittmeyer 
credit for thinking a husband should 
make a lubrication chart of a wife, too. 


Otto Mutz, of Lincoln, Nebraska, has 
a paragraph which crams the new man- 
and-woman relation into a nutshell: 


OU asked us whether in our opin- 

ion women’s new outside-the-home 
interests have weakened the home? Do 
you want your wife. to look up-to-date? 
and other questions. I draw no lines 
and prescribe no limits for women. I 
demand only a wise cooperation. ‘There 
is no question in America that does not 
place the same obligation upon the man 
as upon the woman. In every affair of 
life we need your councils. 


The. Club 


(Continued from page 16) 


make up its staff. Friendliness takes the 
place of the coldly impersonal atmos- 
phere of most hospitals, for this is of 
the town as well as for it. If you go in 
to see a sick friend, the chances are good 
that you will stop to chat with a nurse, 
and be taken to see a new improvement 
in the diet kitchen. When the hospital 
recently purchased a new portable X-ray 
the whole town was proud of it. 

The hospital’s history has been full of 
stories that mingle comedy with pathos. 
There was the pregnant woman who, 
after the birth of her child, refused to 
pay a single bill, saying that ‘“‘any hos- 
pital worth its name ought to take free 
care of a woman who is about to have a 
child.” A grateful patient left by will 
a third interest in her farm to pay the 
expenses of a free bed. “We can’t sell 
our interest or rent the farm, but we 
can always pay plenty of taxes on it,” ex- 
plained the president, ruefully. 

_ The maintenance of Sherman Hospital 
is the most absorbing interest of the 
Club. It has grown with the town, its 
demands and its adventures are always 
new and stimulating. It has presented 
ts sponsors with problems in housekeep- 
ing, in finance, in science, and in human 
relations, and as one member declared, 


“being on its Board of Managers is a 
liberal education.” 

Yet the Club carries on all the other 
customary activities. It belongs to the 
Federation, and does the work prescribed. 
Its programs are varied and interesting, 
and the list of its young members is an 
indication of its youthful spirit. The 
fact that Elgin has public collection of 
garbage is due to agitation carried on by 


An Investment 
Program 


By ELEANOR KERR 


ONEY invested in_ securities 
should be so placed that the 
various bonds, notes, stocks, 

etc., are a thoroughly varied list. There 
are several ways of obtaining this 
diversity. 

It is often said that about two-thirds 
of the fund should go into high-grade 
bonds, while the remainder may then be 
placed in stocks, which, though good, 
might possibly lack the theoretical 
security of the bonds. 

In a general way, bonds, being secured 
by mortgages on property or an equiva- 
lent, are safer than the stock of the same 
company, which is, of course, merely a 
share in the enterprise. The income re- 
turn from these two classes of invest- 
ment reflect this difference in security, 
for where the bonds of a_ prosperous, 
well-organized corporation may sell on a 
51% per cent basis, the stock will sell on 
a basis which, while it reflects its earn- 
ing power, also reflects the amount of 
risk involved, and might, for instance, 
sell on about a 61% per cent basis. 

It is a very wise thing for an inves- 
tor to have a generous proportion of his 
funds in exceedingly salable high-grade 
bonds, of which, of course, the most 
striking example would be Liberty 
bonds. There are, however, a number 
of railroad bonds, municipals, some pub- 
lic utilities, and a few industrial first- 
mortgage bonds which would come 
under this general classification. “These 
are issues which would be little affected 
by a changing market and business con- 
ditions, and which would be readily 
salable at stable prices in case the in- 
vestor should suddenly need to realize 
a portion of her capital. 

With the foregoing as a basis, the 
next purchase might be good bonds 
which are not necessarily secured by 
first mortgages, and notes of prosperous 
companies. Both of these would yield 
a much larger income return on the 
money invested, but, on the other hand, 
they would be more subject to fluctua- 
tion in market value. Perhaps such an 
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the Club, and it is a member of the 
local Association of Commerce and takes 
an active interest in various civic affairs. 

“IT know only of two things we've 
kept out of,” Mrs. Hollembeak summed 
up the Club’s interests. “One is poli- 
tics, the other religion. Otherwise we’ve 
been in everything that has come up in 
Elgin, and a lot of those we’ve intro- 
duced.” 


investment might represent fifty per 
cent of the entire capital. 

Then a small part might be used for 
the purchase of stocks of companies with 
records of good earnings over a period 
of years, and a very tiny amount might 
be used for speculative purposes. 

In diversifying such an investment, 
each section of the investment should be 
broken up into the purchase of securi- 
ties of several or more companies, chosen 
through a wide field of operations. 

For instance, under the first heading 

—high grade salable Bonps—the in- 
vestor might divide her list as follows: 

Liberty bonds. 

Municipal bonds from different sec- 
tions of the country. 

One or more external bonds of other 
countries with good credit standing. 

A bond of each of three or more rail- 
roads, one operating in the West, one in 
the East and possibly one in the South. 
Being high-grade underlying issues, they 
would probably yield only a little larger 
income than the Liberty bonds and 
municipal bonds. 

Several public utility bonds, such as 
the obligation of a big hydro-electric 
power, a big general utility holding 
company (that is, a corporation which 
owns several operating companies), tele- 
phone company bonds, a gas company, 
and perhaps a water works company. 

A few industrial issues—care being 
taken to choose companies whose prod- 
ucts and interests are different from each 
other; such as a first mortgage bond of 
a steel company, of a packing company, 
of a cement company, an automobile 
company, a railway equipment company, 
a maker .of machines, certain types of 
textiles, chain stores, engineering con- 
cerns, etc. This list might be extended 
almost indefinitely, so great and varied 
are the industrial interests of this coun- 
try. 
In choosing stTocKs, the same 
diversification should be observed, as 
they are even more subject to market 
and business fluctuations, since they are 
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earnings of the company, and, therefore 
the dividends on the stock are directly 
dependent on these conditions, and they 
do not have back of them a mortgage on 
tangible property. Dividends do not 
have to be paid unless a company is able, 
and chooses, to do so; while bond inter- 
est must be paid or the property secur- 
ing it becomes forfeited to the bond- 
holders. 

An investment program is necessarily 
largely influenced not only by personal 
preferences, but by personal investment 
needs. However, diversification of 
security, industry and business should 
always be considered. 


Remember, Miss Kerr is ready to an- 
swer questions in this column—explain- 
ing financial terms, types of investment, 
giving facts of record about investments, 
though she will, of course, not advise 
about specific investments. The CiTIzEN 
reserves the right to select only questions 
to which the answers will be of general 
interest. 

Answers to two questions follow: 


Q. What is the difference between a 
bond and a note? 

A. A bond is a promise to pay, usually 
secured by some type of mortgage. Some- 
times this mortgage is a direct lien on 
the physical property of the company, 
sometimes it is secured by collateral ; that 
is, by the deposit with the trustee, who 
acts in the interest of the bondholders, 
ot other bonds, stocks, etc. A note is a 
promise to pay unsecured by a mortgage, 
although sometimes it is secured by the 
deposit of collateral. In both cases there 
may be an agreement that no mortgage, 
or no additional mortgages, may be 
placed on the property of the company 
while any of the bonds or notes are out- 
standing. 

Q. What is the value of guaranteed 
real-estate mortgages in an investment 
schedule? 

A. Guaranteed real-estate mort- 
gages, provided they are high-class mort- 
gages in themselves, and especially if 
guaranteed by an organization of large 
resources, are an excellent form of in- 
vestment for a portion of one’s capital. 
Those issued by some of the well-known 
title guaranty companies have long been 
considered particularly desirable. Care 
should be taken, however, and especially 
at the present time, when real-estate 
values are so much inflated, that real- 
estate mortgages are not bought just be- 
cause they are guaranteed. Often the 
concern guaranteeing them, while per- 
fectly upright in its intentions, has 
neither the experience nor the resources 
to make this guarantee of any practical 
worth. An interesting development that 
has taken place recently along these lines 
is the guaranteeing of bonds by a surety 
company, for which a fee is paid either 
by the purchaser of the bond or by the 
house from which it is purchased. 


“Superpower” 
(Continued from page 15) 


night. Cooking by electricity is no 
longer a marvel; sweeping by electricity 
is becoming a habit, and the new freez- 
ing process by which the ice box is en- 
abled to provide its own ice is a striking 
example of the steps forward which are 
being taken day by day. 

To the city housewife electricity is 
now upstairs, downstairs and in my 
lady’s chamber. In the basement she has 
the electric furnace, the electric washer 
and the electric iron. Downstairs she 
has the electric refrigerator, the electric 
stove, the percolator, the grill, the waf- 
fle iron, the vacuum cleaner and the elec- 
tric sewing-machine; in her room she 
has the electric curling iron, the violet 
ray and the vibrator, with electric light- 
ing over all. 

Electric lights and electric power are 
as much a part of the life of the city 
dweller as the streets and sidewalks 
upon which he moves. In the offices 
electricity is used to the same extent and 
in much the same fashion as it is in the 
home, while in the factories there is an 
electric motor for attachment to prac- 
tically every machine previously run by 
the hands or feet of the operator. 


Electricity on the Farm 


But out in the country in the great 
stretches far from the centers of popu- 
lation, electricity does not await the 
pressing of a button. Superpower to the 
country means the piping of a supply of 
electricity from a great central generat- 
ing plant to lighten the nights on the 
farm and lessen the burden of manual 
labor by day, just as superpower means 
an increase in the supply of current for 
the continually multiplying needs of the 
city. Statistics tell us that the people 
of this country now substitute for mus- 
cle an average of about three thousand 
three hundred kilowatt hours per fam- 
ily, as compared with two hundred and 
fifty kilowatt hours only ten years ago. 
Few of them know what a kilowatt hour 
is but they know what to do with it, and 
more and more they are turning to elec- 
tricity for its help in their work and 
for its comfort in their homes. When 
the engineers’ dream of interconnection 
and long-distznce distribution is realized, 
it will mean that the farmer housewife 
will employ and enjoy electricity in her 
home to the same degree that the city 
housewife does. For the man on the 
farm, it will mean electric motor attach- 
ments for practically all uses in the 
dairy, and for many of the machines in 
the fields and elsewhere on the farm. 

Wide distribution of electric power 
would mean a great increase in the num- 
ber of people whose burden of toil 
would be lightened, though this prospect 
is limited by the fact that electricity is 
a toil saver only with the aid of electric 
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appliances, and even reduction in cost of 
power would not soon offset their cost, 
But the power development will reach 
the small domestic consumer also 
through its application to industry. Over 
65 per cent of the power used in the 
manufacturing industry is electric power 
now. If the cost of mass production js 
greatly lessened through superpower jn 
industry, it must mean a reduction in 
the cost of innumerable commodities and 
services in all homes. 

Possibilities of far-reaching social ef- 
fects are implied in giant power. If jt 
fulfills the dreams of those who conceive 
it as a great public boon, and the power 
is widely distributed, it will mean aq 
more even distribution of industrial 
plants, a reduction in the pressure of 
population in cities and an opening up 
of opportunities for such combinations 
of factory work with agriculture in 
slack seasons as have already been 
worked out here and there. 

This new vista in progress has been 
opened up to us by the perfection in 
transmission of electric power up to two 
hundred or even three hundred miles, 
and the higher mechanical efficiency of 
our generators up to 700,000 horsepower 
in a single machine. With these twin 
developments comes the opportunity to 
generate power in much larger and more 
economically located stations; to harness 
our water powers, which were too re- 
mote for use even ten years ago, and to 
bring them into the fields of population. 

There are in the United States today 
about six thousand separate power and 
lighting systems. To take advantage of 
these new forces we need interconnection 
of these isolated systems over large ge- 
ographical areas so as to provide a great 
reservoir into which these larger streams 
of’ power may be poured from central 
plants and from the greater water pow- 
ers. Some interconnection has already 
taken place, but in this large vision of 
more recent engineering advances less 
than ten per cent of the systems are in- 
terconnected. There are many gains to 
be had through this wider interconnec- 
tion and central generation. From them 
we shall secure cheaper production costs, 
greater reliability, better utilization and 
consequent conservation of coal supplies 
and larger utilization of available water 
power. 


More Power Needed 


The American wage earner has at his 
elbow fifty per cent more power than 


any of his competitors. In consequence, 
his product is greater, his wage higher, 
and his physical strain is less than that 
of any other nation. And yet half of 
the homes in the nation are without elec- 
tric lights; and two-thirds without radio. 
This country will need thirty million 
more electrical horsepower in twenty 
years and within that time electrical in- 
dustries must find thirty or forty billions 
of dollars in capital with which to add 
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the necessary equipment to the national 
plant. 

The thousands of minor isolated gen- 
eration plants have been compelled to 
maintain reserve Capacity in order to in- 
wre supply and reliability. Their very 
nterconnection into large groups enables 
them to abandon safely a large propor- 
tion of their individual reserves and rely 
upon a central reserve. Taking the na- 
tion as a Whole, the isolated plants today 
do not work to more than twenty per 
cent of their capacity. Yet with inter- 
connection at least a fifty per cent load 
factor can be expected. 

Beyond this again lies the better utili- 
ation of water powers. By and large, 
eventy-five to eighty per cent of the 
power east of the Rocky Mountains 
must be generated by steam, even under 
th maximum development of — the 
streams and rivers. The power that is 
qailable from streams varies from win- 
tr to summer. The secondary power 
from this flood flow is of little value by 
itself, for light, heat and power must be 
continuous, but by pouring into a gen- 
eral reservoir of consumption, this sea- 
onal supply can be used and the steam 
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plants stand by for the low water. sea- 
son. Thus can be secured the full de- 
velopment and use of the secondary 
power of the streams of the country and 
the use of it nearly doubles the amount 
of available water power. Such a power 
system renders the electrification of 
many railways possible and offers advan- 
tagés to the large manufacturer which 
should ultimately displace thousands of 
small steam plants, and which places re- 
serves of power available for increasing 
demand. 

Some progress has been made in this 
direction, particularly in the Southeast 
and the extreme West, where power de- 


_ velopment has been mainly from water 


courses. The wider interconnection be- 
tween these regional systems is also pro- 
ceeding apace. Such a flow of electricity 
will soon be traceable through the many 
regional systems from Montana west to 
the Pacific, thence south to Mexico, a 
total of 1,800 miles. Shortly power tie- 
ins will be completed in the Middle 
West and Southeastern areas, coursing 
all the way from Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan around through West Virginia and 
North Carolina to Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. 
Power Dispatcher 

Incidentally, there has been evolved 
a new profession, that of power dis- 
patcher, who determines which plants 
shall generate and at what time, hour 
by hour. This means that power is man- 
ufactured as it is required, for it can 
not be stored to be used as needed but 
must be put to use as it flows from the 
plant or be lost. 

In the Northeastern states, where lit- 
tle has been done in the development of 
superpower, is to be made the most con- 
centrated effort for superpower develop- 
ment. This region comprises one of sev- 
eral power areas into which the United 
States naturally divides itself, but be- 
cause of its great industrial importance 
best illustrates the fact that the coming 
increase in power in the East will be 
supplied by steam generation. The fu- 
ture of water power lies in the Rocky 
Mountains and Pacific regions. In the 
East generation must be by steam, but 
again water plays its vital part, as many, 
many times as much water as coal is used 
in the generation of electricity. 

The interconnection of systems and 
larger central stations, coal or water, 
scattered over the nation, does not nec- 
essarily imply capital consolidation or 
the building up of great trusts, though 
these are feared in some quarters. It 
implies the sale and resale of power from 
one utility distribution system to another 
and it implies cooperative action between 
utilities in the erection of central sta- 
tions. It must embrace municipal plants 
as well as corporation plants. 

All of this gigantic development nat- 
urally raises hosts of problems in gov- 
ernmental relations. This article is con- 
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cerned only with definition, and can just 


indicate where the problem lies. Ob- 
viously, there is no problem as_ to 
whether or not this far-reaching power 
interconnection is to take place. It is 
taking place. The problem is how the 
giant is to be directed. Here is a tre- 
mendous problem in adjustment of pri- 
vate, state and public rights—a multi- 
tude of plants of various kinds and end- 
less legal differences. And here is the 
big human question whether the new 
force is to serve chiefly human welfare 
or chiefly profit. The range of theories 
is wide. Certain big electric men object 
to any regulation of electric energy when 
it passes beyond state boundaries, citing 
“over-regulation” of the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as a 
“horrible example,” and claiming that 
power is a. problem even more compli- 
cated. Pennsylvania passed the first act 
for a state system of control designed to 
interlock with wider systems. Governor 
Pinchot, who fears the encroachment of 
a huge electric trust, was responsible for 
the Giant Power Survey in Pennsylvania 
which was the basis of the state law and 
which puts social needs, and especially 
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the small consumer, foremost. Governor 
Smith, of New York, who favors state 
ownership; Governor Silzer, of New 
Jersey, and Governor Pinchot, who 
stands for public regulation of private 
plants, have appointed a joint commis- 
sion to study the question of electrical 
power control in the three states, and 
recommend legislation for its public 
control. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce, a leading figure in all this 
development, apparently favors going 
slow on Federal regulation. Owen 
Young has recently suggested, for the 
New England states, the unification of 
state laws regarding the development 
and transmission of power. The Pub- 
lic Ownership League of America has a 
program for public ownership of super- 
power which draws strength from the 
extraordinarily interesting . story of 
cheap power in Ontario under govern- 
ment ownership. Coupled with the ap- 
proach of great capital investment, these 
various proposals point to a coming con- 
troversy of wide scope. 


In Geneva 
(Continued from page 23) 


tounding fact of fifty-five nations’ pres- 
ence there. Even national costume 
doesn’t do much proclaiming in these 
days. European dress has become so 
much the standard that only a couple of 
turbans and the colorful touches about 
the Abyssinians’ capes marked off the 
nations. Listening from her press seat 
in the steep gallery, to Austen Chamber- 
lain’s defense of Great Britain for killing 
the Protocol last year, and then to some 
thirty nations, great and small, telling 
Great Britain she was wrong, Mrs. Pen- 
nybacker was impressed anew with the 
sense of a real open forum where the 
small as well as the large may speak out 
freely. She felt another thrill over the 
right of the weaker nation to make its 
public appeal to the world when China, 
claiming her rights, received an ovation. 

Listening, some questions were insist- 
ent, and she took them to a League offi- 
cial. Why must there be so much talk, 
and why so much praise, so many com- 
pliments? Because—here are fifty-five 
nations from all the world, with infinite 
variety of custom, of mind, great variety 
of sensitiveness. Western downright- 
ness is not the perfect method for ap- 
proaching the Oriental or even the Latin 
mind. ‘The method of the Assembly 
must be a sort of middle method—and 
as our Western downrightness isn’t rep- 
resented at all, the middle is naturally 
rather far to the east. 

It is certain that a visit to Geneva has 
its dark moments for an American who 
happens to wish her country in the 
League. And a bright spot for such a 
person is the American Committee, or- 
ganized to look after visitors from the 
United States in many ways, and doing 


it most efficiently. The daily luncheons 
given at the International Club, with the 
most distinguished speakers talking un- 
der security from quotation, was one of 
the most attractive features for our 
American observer, who was _ invited 


_ daily. 


From a visit to that Commission of 
the League which has to do with refu- 
gees, Mrs. Pennybacker went straight to 
Greece to see some refugee work con- 
ducted by another organization—work 
which could never have been done with- 
out the International loan to Greece, 
which the League made possible. Mrs. 
Pennybacker went in her capacity as 
chairman of the Women’s Committee of 
the Near East Relief, to visit the three 
Near East orphanages—at Athens, at 
Corinth and on the Island of Syra. And 
what she saw was just three miracles— 
no other word for it, she says. Just a 
few years ago these hundred thousand 
orphans were diseased, emaciated, terror- 
stricken—now they are, by comparison, 
dimpled, rosy, happy. Their diet isn’t 
what we want for our own children, nor 
for these—but it is food. One meal at 
which Mrs. Pennybacker watchéd the 
children consisted of grapes and bread— 
a wholesome, unrefined bread, by the 
way. “It may not seem much,” said one 
of the teachers, “but each child has 
enough bread now, and that seems won- 
derful to us who remember when they 
begged for ‘just a little more bread.’ ” 
At Syra, the Near East has practically 
a village—some 2,500 people, with self- 
government. The children are trained 
to keep up its many activities themselves 
—the boys make practically everything 
that hammer and nails can put together, 
the girls are trained in all housewifely 
arts. One great contribution that the 
Near East has made to education there 
in Greece is to teach the dignity and 
value of manual labor, and other Ameri- 
can educational ideas are being adopted. 
So well has the Near East built, in Mrs. 
Pennybacker’s opinion, that the end jis in 
sight. She believes that if America 
stands by nobly for another five years, 
most of the older children will be in 
homes or industrially independent, and 
that even for the younger children whom 
five years may not establish, other agen- 
cies will be ready to provide, with only 
a little more time margin. 

If Geneva brought uncomfortable 
thoughts to an American concerning her 
country’s part in the work, Greece didn’t. 
Through the Near East, America is sav- 
ing these children, and they and Greece 
are appreciative in full degree. Even 
the tiny children know the Stars and 
Stripes and the great charity they signify. 
As for Greece itself, she has opened her 
doors to a million and a half refugees— 


an almost inconceivable hospitality. The . 


opera-house is still filled with refugees— 
living two families in a box in desperate 
conditions ; but when one is appalled, one 
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is reminded of the thousands already 
placed in villages or on the land and the 
limitations in a country neither rich nor 
large. Greece is carrying on splendidly; 
but there must be no relaxation of Amer. 
ican help. The orphan children are oy 
charge. 

Mrs. Pennybacker wants you to know 
who are the head people of the thre 
orphanages she saw, out of appreciation 
of their splendid work. So—Mr, and 
Mrs. George White, of Iowa, are ip 
charge at Syra; Miss Cushman at Cor. 
inth, Mrs. Bassett, at Athens. It was 
an interesting thing to read the other 
day that Miss Carr, of the Corinth staf 
had been made an officer of the law by 
the community so that she might remove 
the blight of malaria from Corinth, 
With all the modern methods of com. 
bating mosquitoes, she is at work, with 
orphanage children under her direction, 
to improve the public health. Inciden- 
tally, not a bad thing for the children 
to be learning. 


Miss Blackwell 


(Continued from page 21) 


Miss Blackwell was graduated from 
Boston University in 1881, and there 
after did the innumerable odd jobs of 
reform movement, and helped with the 
Woman's Journal, which Lucy Stone 
had founded. After the death of her 
mother, Miss Blackwell shared the bur. 
den of the paper with her father until 
the end of his life, and then continued 
to edit the publication alone until, in 
1917, it was taken over by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
and made into the Woman Citizen. For 
forty-seven years the Woman's Journal 
was the reservoir of facts and arguments 
for suffrage writers and speakers, and a 
first-rate newspaper besides. Without it 
the final victory of suffrage might have 
been indefinitely delayed. 

Another of Miss Blackwell’s  incal- 
culable services was her mediation be 
tween the two factions of the suffrage 
movement which had organized separate 
associations in 1869—one led by Eliza 
beth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony, the other, by Lucy Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Liver- 
more. In 1890, largely through Mis 
Blackwell’s personal efforts, the two 
organizations united in the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Thus a great obstacle to the efficient 
conduct of the suffrage campaign was It 
moved. 

In addition to her work on the 
Woman’s Journal. Miss Blackwell 
served for many years as chairman of 
the executive board of the Massachusetts 
and New England Woman Suffrage As 
sociations and as recording secretary © 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Among other causes close to her 
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heart is that of the Armenians, by whom 
she is regarded as a patron saint. In 
consequence of her deep interest in their 
welfare, the order of Melusine was con- 
ferred upon her by Prince Guy de 
Lusignan. 

Busy as her life has been, she has 
found odd moments in which to make 
English renderings of a volume of 
Armenian poems, another of Russian 

, a volume of Yiddish verse, and a 
yolume (still unpublished) of Spanish- 
American poetry. She has also written 
a most interesting biography of Cather- 
ine Breshkovsky. 

It is a pity that there has been no 
compilation of the nonsense verses in the 
writing of which she finds her favorite 
relaxation. These include Christmas, 
birthday, and often Thanksgiving and 
Valentine’s Day greetings to a long list 
of friends. There are also many rhymed 
shipboard letters to journeying members 
of the suffrage family. The letters are 
arranged in sections, to be read one a 
day, and are frequently illustrated by 
funny pictures clipped from newspapers 
or magazines. Like her taste in jokes, 
her nonsense verses are delightful. They 
give such an unexpected glimpse of a 
gay side of her nature that one wonders 
in how many different directions she 
could have achieved distinction—if the 
cause of women had not needed her con- 


stant efforts. 
Miss Blackwell is 


In appearance 
slender and frail. Her wavy dark hair, 


now turning gray, grows in beautiful 
lines about her forehead. Her large, 
dark eyes, her most characteristic fea- 
ture, are at the same time shy and won- 
derfully bright. 

If I had to summarize in a single sen- 
tence all that she is and has done, I 
should paraphrase St. Paul, and say, 
“She has fought a good fight; she has 
kept the faith.” 


Washington 


(Continued from page 9) 


the country has profited beyond belief in 
the few years of prohibition; that the 
large employers of labor and banking 
institutions have evidence of the good ef- 
fect is also lost upon many here in offi- 
dal life who gratify their own thirst. 
_ However, there is a key-to the present 
situation in the attitude of some public 
men who say frankly: We are here but 
a short time. We see those who have 
worked hard die off, and those who have 
done nothing but attend to their desks 
defeated ignominiously. Therefore, we 
intend away from our base to have a 
good time. We are here accumulating 
prestige. After a time we shall go 
back to our home towns and make a few 
hundred thousand dollars by represent- 
ing the home folks in legal battles with 
the government. We shall then know 
Ww to approach bureaus and depart: 
ments. We shall have our entrée and it 








will be easy. Some time, twenty years 


hence, perhaps, when we have accumu- 
lated a small fortune’and can afford it, 
we may come back and devote ourselves 
to public service, that is, when we are 
considerably older and it will be more 
comfortable to sit back and give advice. 

However, all shortcomings of Con- 
gress in any way, shape or form will be 
considerably diminished in the public 
eye if the new tax bill, which has just 
been presented, goes through as it is out- 
lined, for it will mean a considerable 
reduction in the tax of every individual 
in the country. When legislation re- 
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duces a personal tax or changes a per- 
sonal exemption, for instance, from 
$1,000 and $2,500 under the present law 
to $1,500 and $3,500 in the proposed 
new bill, the average citizen thinks he 
has a good government. The bill also 
removes the income tax publicity feature 
by taking out the words “and the amount 
paid.” Thus the interest in the income 
tax list will have lost its gossip and fla- 
vor. Surtaxes have been reduced and 
the whole purport of the measure is an 
easing off of the tax situation. These 
are the things in which the President 
knows his politics. It makes little dif- 
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An Account of Stewardship 





Firty years ago Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell was busy upon a 
new invention—the telephone. 
The first sentence had not been 
heard; the patent had not been 
filed; the demonstration of the 
telephone at the Centennial Ex- 
position had not been made. All 
these noteworthy events were to 
occur later in the year 1876. But 
already, at the beginning of the 
year, the basic principle of the 
new art had been discovered and 
Bell’s experiments were approach- 
ing a successful issue. 

The inventor of the telephone 
lived to see the telephone in daily 
use by millions all over the world 
and to see thousands of develop- 
ments from his original discovery. 


If he had lived to this semi- 
centennial year, he would have 
seen over 16,000,000 telephones 
linked by 40,000,000 miles of 
wire spanning the American con- 
tinent and bringing the whole 
nation within intimate talking 
distance. He would have seen in 
the Bell System, which bears his 
name, perhaps the largest indus- 
trial organization in the world 
with nearly $3,000,000,000 worth 
of public-serving property, owned 
chiefly by an army of customers 
and employees. 

He would have seen developed 
from the product of his brain a 
new art, binding together the 
thoughts and actions of a nation 
for the welfare of all the people. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
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ference to the-country whether he can 
stand up at the public reception and look 
happy or not, if he can leave a greater 
surplus in the individual’s family budget 
at the end of the year due to decreased 
taxes. 

The President is no happier at a pub- 
lic function than he was last year or the 
year before. He stands beside Mrs. 
Coolidge shaking each hand with a per- 
functory grasp, while she graciously re- 
members hundreds in the long line with 
personal greetings, looking more charm- 
ing than ever. Her vivacity and endu- 
rance are remarkable. Her brilliant 
gown at the Diplomatic reception the 
other night was one of the most beauti- 
ful ever seen at such a function and the 
manner in which she held her guests for 
a moment’s chat was friendly and de- 
lightful. The Diplomatic _ reception, 
overwhelming and colorful, is never 
without that keen, hungry look of the 
long file as they pass slowly from one 
room to the other, looking for refresh- 
ments. Only the initiated and the ofh- 
cials have full knowledge that not until 
they get out in the street will they find 
anything with which to reinforce their 
inner beings. 

It is a theory of economy, not having 
anything to eat or drink, and undoubt- 
edly saves the White House domestic 
force considerable labor, what with 
grease spots, broken dishes and ends of 
unpopular kinds of sandwiches kicked 
under the sofas, but it certainly is a 
forced cheer, for even the most grand in 
the long line would welcome anything 
which would refresh them after having 
stood en bloc for an hour or so. The 
new tax bill reduces taxes $325,000,000 
and brings a revenue to the government 


of $2,426,000,000. It might cost $500 to 
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set a buffet table in one end of the great 
dining room, where the great hordes 
from out of.town could have a sweet or 
a sandwich and small black coffee, which 
would be as nectar to the gods, for they 
start at the outer door shivering in the 
cold draught and thinking with every 
turn of the executive wall they will come 
upon the refreshment table. The look 
of dismay in their faces as they realize 
that they have made their bow to the 
President and Mrs. Coolidge and again 
arrived at the checker of hats and coats 
with nothing but fresh air to revive them 
is sad. It seems incredible to the deé- 
butante from Colorado, whose aunt and 
uncle have invited her to cross the conti- 
nent for the Diplomatic reception that 
this grandeur could be accomplished 
without food. Music, costume, glory, 
everything is there—everything but the 
old familiar sandwich. Washingto- 
nians think little of it for they include 
in the spectacle their fiendish enjoyment 
of the dismay of the out-of-town guests 
cruelly told to watch out for the buffet 
table, which is revealed to them as only 
a water cooler with a few glasses, and 
once outside the White House they 
gather in groups and decide which lunch 
wagon or other restaurant to raid. There 
is one little delicatessen whose mustard 
jar and Swiss cheese never go dry on the 
night of White House functions. 





(This bit of Washington news is a 
posiscript to Catherine Hackett’s article, 
“Harnessing the Colorado,” in the Sep- 
tember CITIZEN. 

NE of the first problems tackled by 

Congress shortly after its opening 
was the Government plan for develop- 
ment of the Colorado River. On .Decem- 
ber 8, the Senate Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, headed by Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, and al- 
ready burdened with data and argu- 
ments from the hearings held on its 
Western tour of investigation last sum- 
mer, convened for further hearings in 
the capital. Boulder Dam is still the 
leading candidate for Congressional at- 
tention as a solution of the Colorado 
River problem, but there is considerable 
doubt among members of the committee 
whether this project could be approved 
by Senate and House in the face of the 
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formidable opposition of certain Western 
interests. ‘This opposition is not so much 
against the project itself, as against any 
extensive construction project prior to 
ratification of the seven-state compact or 
a similar plan, which would guarantee 
each of the states in the Colorado River 
basin water rights which they consider 
essential to future development. 
However, the committee has made up 
its mind that something must be done 
and that it is time for local disputes to 
give way in the face of the urgent neces. 
sity for harnessing the waters of the 

































































great river so that they will no longer : 
be a menace to the settlers in the lower 
basin. President Coolidge, it was stated 
at the White House recently, desires ' 
quick action so that the river may be ( 
opened up to development. Secretary . 
Hoover appeared as one of the witnesses, f 
and urged the committee to approve the : 
project for construction of a 550-foot , 
dam at the Boulder Canyon site. He 
appeared hopeful that the present dispute | 
between Arizona and California would : 
soon be cleared up, and that some sort of 
a compact allocating water rights would p 
be drawn up in the near future, remoy- 
ing much of the objection to the govern- § 
ment project. I 
The hearings will close on December , 
19, and the committee will undertake to : 
frame some sort of legislation to meet ' 
the situation —-C. H. 
bo 
Winter Sports , 
(Continued from page 22) ar 
or 
Miss Elsie Muller of New York & ha 
and Miss Leila Brooks of Canada & te 
are the two best speed skaters. These to 
two young women will race for the in- snc 
ternational title at the International Ba 
Indoor Speed Skating meet which will BF giy 
be held this winter in New York City ing 
and to which only the twelve best skaters anc 
have been invited. of 
Figure skating is a comparative new- JJ goo 
comer in the realm of organized sports ska 
—dating from 1921. The United States 9 and 
Figure Skating Association, nevertheless, J the 
is a lusty infant, and there are said \ 
to be at least fifty figure clubs in this J tens 
country; it too is affiliated with the Hf pla, 
International Skating Union. Figure & [c¢ 
skating, needless to say, requires the ma* J part 
tery of the school figures, such as the # Tp; 
“3s,” the “8s’”—who doesn’t know some & for. 
one who, before organized skating wa @ lar | 
ever heard of, boasted of his prowess 4 fF hock 
“8s”? During the past few years women @ in ¢] 
have shown a greater improvement in wint 
figure skating than men and now skate Hi ther 
the same figures as men, while in free Hi some 
skating they have passed men in skill and Sh 
grace. Much skating is done to muse sii 








nowadays, and it rivals dancing in grate 
of motion. 

Miss Beatrix Loughran, of New York 
City, is the present senior champion 
figure skater of the United States and 
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Canada. She took the championship last 
January from Mrs. Theresa Weld 
Blanchard, of Boston, who had held it 
for nine successive years. Miss Lough- 
ran, finishing second to Mrs. Blanchard 
in 1924, was selected by the Olympic 
Committee to accompany Mrs. Blanch- 
ard to the world’s championship at 
Chamonix in February of that year. 
Miss Loughran gained five points for 
America and Mrs. Blanchard three, and 
from that time on Miss Loughran’s 
skating improved until she wrested the 
championship. from the Boston skater. 
She is a revelation of the possibilities of 
grace, balance and poise possible in this 
sport. It is the more remarkable be- 
cause Miss Loughran has nut the 
strongly built, robust, well-developed 
physique one expects in the skater. In- 
stead she is small, slender, delicately pro- 
portioned, and where she gets her 
strength and endurance for the difficult 
feats she accomplishes with ease and pre- 
cision is a mystery. 

Three times she has won a trophy at 
an annual skating competition at Lake 
Placid, New York—a winter sports cen- 
ter whose climate fits it to be a bit of 
Switzerland in America. Not only the 
skating competition, but exhibitions of 
skiing, ski-jumping and snowshoeing, are 
features of the week given over there 
every year to outdoor winter sports for 
both the skilled and the amateurs. 

Winter sports at the women’s colleges 
in wintry New England and New York 
are governed by the athletic associations 
or the outing clubs. Mt. Holyoke, which 
has a heavy quota of snow, holds a win- 
ter carnival. with an afternoon devoted 
to races and other contests on skis and 
snowshoes, and an evening ice carnival 
at which an exhibition of skating is 
given. During the snowy season the Out- 
ing Club of the college plans weekly ski 
and snowshoe hikes to the nearby points 
of interest, keeps the toboggan slide in 
good condition and the lake cleared for 
skating. Even coasting, tobogganing, 
and sleighing are organized sports under 
the gymnasium department. 

Winter at Wellesley includes an in- 
tensive program of winter sports, 
planned by the Wellesley Outing Club. 
Ice hockey, skating, and winter house 
parties to the mountains are stressed. 
This year part of the lake will be kept 
for a rink, and ice hockey is to be a regu- 
lar sport. Because of its roughness, ice 
hockey is not, however, widely played 
in this country. In addition to the usual 
winter carnival at Wellesley in January, 
there will be a masque ball on the ice 
some night during the winter. 

Skiing is popular at Vassar, and a 
ki-jump built last year tempts many of 
the more ambitious athletes. Few 
women ski-jumpers are known outside 
their own circles in this country, and 
the college girls who take up the sport 
ae veritable pioneers. Katherine Keyse, 
25, of New Hampshire, was one of last 


When writing to 








year’s star jumpers. In figure skating 
Elizabeth Small, one of Vassar’s all- 
around athletes, represented her college 
at the Lake Placid Intercollegiate gath- 
ering, at Christmas a year ago. 

Perhaps the best thing about winter 
sports is the whole-hearted enjoyment 
that goes into them, and the health that 
comes from their enjoyment—from the 
early days of one’s red-painted Christ- 
mas sled to a wild dash down a tobog- 
gan. Cold sparkling air, swift motion, 
light-hearted companionship are the 
essence of winter sports—and the reason 
why cold-climate people occasionally pity 
even an inhabitant of Florida. 


With Our Readers 


M AY I have a little space to state another 
side of compulsory military training, as 
I see it? I am glad that my two sons have 
to take it in their school. General Harbord 
in his exposition of the National Defense Act 
in the November Citizen said that military 
training is not compulsory. I wish it were. He 
said that: 

“All our National Defense Act does is offer 
every male citizen the opportunity . . . to 
discharge . . . his most sacred duty. Each 
citizen is free to decide whether he will or 
will not prepare himself in peace to serve his 
country in war as he is to decide on election 
day whether he will or will not vote.” 

I want my boys to feel that their citizen- 
ship entails the service of their country in 
time of peace, and its defense in time of war. 
Obedience, orderliness and discipline are 
qualities much lacking in the youth of today 
and military training gives them. Setting-up 
exercises out of doors help develop strong 
bodies. I don’t believe in militarism. I am 
strongly in favor of every movement toward 
a peace program. I believe that the United 
States should give the fullest cooperation with 
other nations. I don’t want military training 
to be devoted to the business of killing. But 
as a man ought to have his muscles trained to 
self-defense’ so, I believe, citizens should be 


* trained to collective defense and, let me add, 


the training would be good for women also. 
M. F. 


Here is a letter inspired by an article in 
the Finer Home-Making department. What 
do other readers think? 


T has seemed, to me, lamentable that all 

the testimony you have published of 
mothers who have succeeded in keeping up 
with gainful occupations while bringing up 
children, have been, not from the rank and 
file of average women, but from the select 
few of exceptional talent and ability whose 
special privilege it has been to mate for- 
tunately, or rather, fortuitously.. Then, too, 
would the failures even from that rare com- 
pany, give out their failures for publication? 

In consideration of the fact that librarians 
have agreed that the average adult intelli- 
gence ranks with that of the fifth grade of 
the grammar schools, the absence of any 
statement from mothers of this overwhelm- 
ingly large majority of women would seem 
to disqualify readers for making up a final 
opinion as to the best place for women’s 
activities. A prominent child-specialist and 
able woman, when asked how many mothers 
were competent to rear their children intelli- 
gently, when nothing extraneous to the home 
was undertaken, said: “A pitiful few.” But 
why not get statistics from nearby physicians 
having in charge, not the wealthy and edu- 
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cated few families, but a promiscuous practice 
with Main St. patients—mothers and chil- 
dren? The submerged slum-mothers would 
drag down the average considerably—but 
omitting that, would it not be conducive to 
the formation of a less incomplete judgment, 
were we to have statistics from these majori- 
ties everywhere? Until this is done, 
no writer of even very great ability and 
prominence is qualified to speak advisedly on 
whether finer homes are to be created by finan- 
cially economic mothers, or whether economic 
conditions may not be improved by woman 
doing, in the main, the things which she 
seems equipped by nature to do best—during 
that period of her life allotted by Nature for 
mothering the race. It does not follow that 
no woman may do no more than this—and do 
it well. It is the average woman whose 
equilibrium is being disturbed by the hysteria 
of women’s economic independence as the 
chief end of woman, average or otherwise. 
The failure of women who have not more 
than enough ability to do one or the other 
thing well, is becoming tragically frequent 
owing to the superstition that one can attend 
to two important jobs better than to one. 

Miss Tarbell’s attitude (September, page 
18) is one which should be thoroughly dis- 
proved by incontrovertible evidence before be- 
ing dismissed as out of date and impracti- 
cable. ‘Jee development of high character 
in the home of parents devoted to the wel- 
fare of their children, is the foundation of 
national life. The work outside of the home, 
necessary as it is, if it absorbs the energies 
from the intensive struggle, becomes a men- 
ace by its disproportionate control. 

NELLY HALL Roor. 
Long Beach, California. 


‘THE September Crrizen has an article 
which should have an appeal to Western 
subscribers. Imperial County is the pivotal 
point of contact as well as conflict, in the 
Boulder Dam project. Unless we get the 
Boulder Dam, Imperial County, with millions 
of dollars in investments, homes, etc., will be 
wiped out. Besides, they can not stand the 
burden of expense “as is.” Their protection 
program is a huge expense, and to them the 
Boulder Dam project simply means that their 
community is an asset instead of a liability. 


Apa G. DENysE, 
Riverside, California. 


Mrs. Catt’s article in the December Cit1- 
ZEN is very fine. 
Mrs. G. B. JENISON, 
Bay City, Mich. 


I SAY amen to the article by Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead in the November CITIZEN, en- 
titled “A Towering Menace.” It is unneces- 
sary for me to talk at length as I could add 
nothing to what she has already said, and 
heartily endorse her view of the situation 
and hope a prompt affirmative response will 
come from many others. 
CLarA E. E. FReEar, 


Minnetonka Mills, Minnesota. 
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OUR OWN DINGBATS 
OT Christmas yet! * # # One 


look at our streets and stores 
would tell you that. * * # Or at 
people’s expressions * * # and you 
can interpret that either way. * * # 
But when this reaches you all the 
expressions should be bright and 
hopeful Happy New Year ones, 
* * # Ours will be, anyhow. * * # 
Figure us saying it to you all. * * # 
This is really a momentous month in 
our life. # # # We have always 
avoided as far as possible all forms 
and manners of public speaking, 
whether impromptu, prepared, im- 
promptu-prepared or prepared-im- 
promptu. ut sometimes it 
has been uncomfortable. * # # Now 
all that is over. # # # There has 
come to our desk that which, for the 
investment of a small sum, will 
equip us to meet any speaking de- 
mand * * % including toasts, intro- 
ductions, rising votes of thanks and 
complimentary remarks. * * # Most 
patrons, it seems, order from 1,000 
to 2,000 speeches, to be assimilated 
in their leisure moments. * * # 
That is rather too many, we fear, 
for ours. * * * There might be a 
little danger of mixing them, too. 
% % % The literature doesn't explain 
what you do about stage fright. 
% % % Perhaps the knowledge that 
you have two thousand speeches at 
your finger-tips, as it were, is a pre- 
ventive. # # % Anyhow, it's a great 
thing. * # *# And just think of hav- 
ing as a Christmas hint “‘a set of 
1030 speeches—an excellent gift for 
any young ambitious man.” * * # 
We have always regretted the scar- 
city of “personals” in our newspa- 
pers. * % %* We understand they do 
these things better in England. 
% % % But our eye has just lighted 
on a most intriguing one—an 
American, former’ sea_ captain, 
globe trotter, who “will go any- 
where on earth for or with any one 
—unusual tasks consummated.” 
% % % Another event in our life was 
hearing Red Grange (by radio). 
%* *% % Twirling knobs at random, 
we were greeted by the earnest 
tones of the young “‘athalete”’ (as he 
called himself) proclaiming that 
“football is not all of college” 
* % % that its greatest value is 
“character building” * * * that it is 
“like life’ * % % and that spinach is 
a good food. * *#* # We have seldom 
been so edified, but we were sad- 
dened by reflections on the absence 
of football trom our own college 
curriculum, and hereafter we pro- 
pose to foster football for women. 
* © * It's nice to have Congress at 
it again. * * # We always feel that 
life is more zestful during the ses- 
sion, and this one promises to be 
not only entertaining but fruitful. 
% % % Speaking of Congress recalls 
the old custom of free seed distribu- 
tion, which doubtless will draw forth 
language some time this winter. 
* * # A certain congressman sent 
ten packages of pea seeds on re- 
peated request from a constituent. 


Finally he wrote: ‘‘What in heaven's 


name are you doing with so much 
pea seed? Are you planting the 
whole state with peas?” * + 
**No,”” came the frank answer, “we 
are not planting them at all. We 
are using them for soup.” * # # 


Happy New Year! 
iil 
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Heart to Heart 


The Citizen Educational Extension Fund 


Citizen Cooperators 
SEPTEMBER 23—DECEMBER 23, 1925 


Mrs. Katherine Sumney and Mrs. 


June B. Twamley................ $202.57 
Emily Howland .................. 25.00 
OE See 20.00 
Oe ae 10.00 
Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle......... 10.00 
Miss Marion S. Kimball............ 10.00 
Mrs. M. Richter................... 10.00 
Mrs. William M. Maloy............ 10.00 
Mrs. E. C. Oppenheim............. 10.00 
Mrs. Susannah M. Otis............. 10.00 
Mrs. Walter Lloyd................. 10.00 
Mrs. C. R. Woodin................ 10.00 
Mrs. Edward Ford................. 10.00 
Miss M. L. Corliss................. 10.00 
Mrs. J. V. Craven.................. 10.00 
Miss Julia P. Dabney.............. 10.00 
Mrs. Henry Brackenridge.......... 10.00 
Dr. Kate W. Baldwin.............. 10.00 
Mrs. F. L. Lipman................. 10.00 
Mrs. E. S. Bristol................. 10.00 
Mary E. Hamilton................. 10.00 
Mrs. F. B. Foster.................. 10.00 
Mrs. A. W. Cushman.............. 10.00 
Mrs. Joseph Sartori ............... 10.00 
Mrs. J. P. Marsh.................. 7.00 
Emma Klahr ..................... 6.00 
Mrs. Paul Reynolds................ 5.00 
Mrs. Stanley McCormick........... 5.00 
Me. D. M. Little.............000005 5.00 
Mrs. Frederic W. Nichols.......... 5.00 
Mrs. Anne D. Dudley.............. 5.00 
Marion P. Mills................... 5.00 
Miss Julia George................. 5.00 
Mrs. J. MacMahon................. 5.00 
Frances A. Stone.................. 5.00 
Dr. Matie Kitson.................. 5.00 
Mrs. John Blair................... 5.00 
Mrs. Clara L. Burnham............ 5.00 
Mrs. W. T. Boynter................ 5.00 
Mrs. F. B. Morrison............... 5.00 
Juliette Sessions .................. 5.00 
Mrs. H. D. Fearis................. 5.00 
Mrs. T. W. Griffin................. 5.00 
Miss A. G. Rockwell............... 5.00 
Mrs. Charles Newcombe............ 5.00 
Mrs. N. B. Hersloff............... 5.00 
Mrs. William Prellintz............. 5.00 
Mrs. H. W. Hardon................ 5.00 
Mrs. J. H. Love................... 5.00 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt........ 5.00 
Mrs. G. W. Patterson.............. 5.00 
Dr. Cora B. Cheney............... 5.00 
Mrs. L. K. Shipman............... 5.00 
Mrs. J. C. Hallam................. 5.00 
Mrs. S. R. Bergman................ 5.00 
Mrs. Edward Simmons............. 5.00 
Mrs. F. M. Hilton................. 5.00 
Mrs. T. J. Seaton.................. 5.00 
Mrs. L. E. Reber.................. 5.00 
SB, COUT. 0 osc s sv weerecence 5.00 
Mrs. H. L. Clarke................. 5.00 
Mrs. Dallas Bache................. 5.00 
Miss Emma Rogers................ 5.00 
Mathilda K. Wallin................ 5.00 
Mrs. Charles E. Eveleth............ 5.00 
Mrs. L. R. Baker.................. 5.00 
Florence I. Webster................ 5.00 
Miss Nina F. Lewis................ 5.00 
Mrs. Edmund NID sip iscsieoncéemere 5.00 
Mrs. R. L. DeNormandie........__ 5.00 
M. "eee 5.00 
Miss Katherine H. Hawes.......___ 5.00 
Mrs. R. P. Graham................ 5.00 
Mrs. M. C. Rosenfeld.............. 5.00 
Mrs. G. Kosmopoulos....... _... 5.00 








THE SCHILLING PRESS, INC. 
New York 


Your Record 


f bere record of the past two years, 
which is brought to a close on this 
page, is one in which every reader of 
the WoMAN CitizEN may take a per- 
sonal pride. 


The Citizen is not for sale on 
newsstands and its financial resources 
so far do not permit the kind of ad- 
vertising which other magazines have, 
60 its growth is dependent on the vol- 
untary publicity given it by readers. 
Because they like it and tell other 
women about it the CirizEn’s fame is 
spreading. Also, for the past two 
years many subscribers have been 
paying a little more than the sub- 
scription price of $2.00 a year. The 
extra money so contributed has gone 
into an Educational Extension Fund 
and through the use of this Fund the 
CITIZEN is being made known to many 
new subscribers—lonely women on 
isolated farms who yearn for a touch 
with the outside world, women in the 
small towns who want the informa- 
tion the CiTIzEN gives, and women in 
the crowded cities who need to be en- 
couraged to do their share toward 
the progress of the world. 


During the past twelve months 515 
women have contributed to this Fund. 
This is the most solid support a mag- 
azine can have and in itself goes a 
long way to ensure the CiTizEn’s fu- 
ture. During the coming year we 
urge subscribers, when they can, to 
pay a little’ more than the subscrip- 
tion price for their magazine. Every 
penny over the $2.00 will be used to 
spread the news of the Woman Citi- 
ZEN to other women. The names of 
all such contributing and cooperating 
subscribers will be printed in the 
magazine. 





If you find the magazine helpful won’t you 
pass it on? To every woman who is co- 
operating in making the Citizen successful, 
we wish to express warm thanks. 








Mrs. F. Hawkes................... 5.00 
Mrs. David Starr Jordan........... 5.00 
Miss Florence D. Thomas.......... 5.00 
Mrs. Karl DeLaittre............... 5.00 
Mrs. Roscoe A. Page............... 5.00 
Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin........... 5.00 
en ay ee ee 5.00 
ee ee 5.00 
A, 5.00 
oe A ee 5.00 


Mrs. J. M. Keith.................. 5.00 
Mrs. Lester C. Bissell.............. 5.00 
a ee 5.00 
Mrs. D. A. Roberts................ . 5.00 
Miss Marion Reilly................ 5.00 
Ellen F. Pendleton................ 5.00 
Miss A. E. Cameron............... 5.00 
Mina M. Breure................... 5.00 
Miss K. B. Davis.................. _—_ 
Mrs. Margaret R. Callender........ 5.0 
Mrs. W. G. Carlton................ 5.00 
oe Se Se ee 5.00 
Mrs. William P. Bancroft.......... 5.00 
Dr. Delia Riggs................... 5.00 
Jean Van Dyke.................... 5.00 
Mrs. E. E. Kiernan................ 5.00 
Mrs. Anne H. Dakin............... 5.00 
Mrs. Mary M. Raoul............... 5.00 
Prof. Marion P. Whitney.......... 5.00 
Mrs. Homer A. Miller.............. 5.00 
Mrs: Jane M. Burr................ 5.00 
Mrs. A. A. Hunt....... .. ee 4.00 
Mrs. D. O. Mears....:............. 3.00 
Mrs. Mary R. Haslup.............. 3.00 
Grace E. Lingham................. 3.00 
Mrs. A. K. Smiley................. 2.50 
Dr. E. E. Brown .............00005 2.00 
Nina Miller ...................... 2.00 
Miss Gertrude Watkins............. 1.00 
Dr. Ethel Doty Brown............. 1.00 
Mrs. S. J. Paden....:............. 1.00 
Mrs. G. Wintamute................ 1.00 
Mrs. A. C. White........: Deas ey aimee 1.00 
Florence M. Lane................. 1.00 
Miss E. H. Smith.............. Soe. 1.00 
Marion P. Thomas................. 1.00 
Mrs. John Belling................. 1.00 
Mrs. Nellie AOS Seer 1.00 
Mrs. J. C. Pearson................. 1.00 
Mrs. K. C. Mathiot................ 1.00 
Mrs. F. R. Riley................... 1.00 
Mrs. K. R. Hunt................... 1.00 
Mrs. C. F. Guilford................ 1.00 
Bie8. OPGIKE oncccccccvesccescvers 1.00 
Mrs. Thomas Kenworthy........... 1.00 
Joseph Schaeffer................... 1.00 
Bars. ©. Bo. Williesccccccccscccccscs 1.00 
Miss Charlotte C. Aycrigg.......... 1.00 
Mrs. D. H. Backman............... 1.00 
Mies. G. B.. Bette... cisccccccccccscs 1.00 
Dorothy W. Caldwell.............. 1.00 
Miss G. M. W. Fanning............ 1.00 
Mrs. Charles H. Culin............. 1.00 
Mrs. William F. Canough.......... 1.00 
Mrs..R. S. Rowland................ 1.00 
ne ae i >. 1.00 
A | ee 1.00 
Mrs. C. D. Bostwick............... 1.00 
Mrs. S. G. Stacey ..............2.2- 1.00 
Miss Anne Griffin....:............ 1.00 
Mrs. C. N. Callender.............. 1.00 
Mabel H. Gray ................... 1.00 
Mrs. Hutton Webster.............. 1.00 
Florence Jenkins.................. 1.00 
Miss Jennie Buell................. 1.00 
Mrs. S. Wolverton................. 1.00 
Mrs. Ella S. Bennett............... 1.00 
Miss A. G. Willard................ 1.00 
Mrs. J. F. Hertlein ............... 1.00 
ee Fe eae 1.00 
Mrs. Allan Dudley Jones........... 75 
Mrs. E. D. Johnson................ 50 
Mrs. W. P. Raine.................- 50 
Miss Mabel O. Mills............... 50 
a itinudn ty deka sse eee bec $ 934.32 
Previously Reported .............. 9,604.00 
Total for two years ........... $10,538.32 





$SSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
A NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE from the WOMAN CITIZEN} 


to all Women’s Organizations 


} If you shook your club or society treasury like a nursery bank 
= Would it be too full to jingle? 
j Or would there be a lonesome rattle? 


Nine treasuries out of ten are as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cup- 
board. It was this knowledge that inspired the WOMAN CITIZEN 
to devise a plan whereby with one hand you can fill your coffers 
to a non-jingling state of bliss, while, with the other, you can help 
the CITIZEN on the road to prosperity. The plan is simple, 
quick in results and best of all—it works! It consists in carrying 
on a THIRTY DAY WOMAN CITIZEN SUBSCRIPTION CAM- 
PAIGN among your organization members. During this period the 
CITIZEN guarantees to pay into your treasury a commission on 


ee) ee > CP CD 


‘ 
tee 


subscriptions taken, as follows:— 


$2.00 for four subscriptions 
$6.00 for ten subscriptions 
$13.00 for twenty subscriptions 
- $35.00 for fifty subscriptions 
$100.00 for one hundred subscriptions 


The 30 days are counted from the time the Subscriptions must be new, and two renewals 
first subscriptions are received at this office. count as one new subscription toward a total. 








Some Clubs That Have Gone Over Some Working Suggestions That 


the Top i Have Worked 


Chautauqua Woman's Club 
Evanston (Ill.) League of Women 1. Call a mass meeting of all mem- 
oters 


Fort Worth (Tex.) Woman's Club 
Girl Reserves Y. W. C. A., Greenwich, LEl US he P : “ , ; 
. Appoint a special Campaign Chair- 


Cc : 
Wiicisuda Sake of Women Voters HELP YOU man. 


Lincoln (Neb.) League of Women 
Voters . Secure a committee of ten women. 
Louisville (Ky.) League of Women WIN 
oters . Make each committee member re- 
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Los Angeles D F 
os Angeles District Federatio : se 

i 8 haze ration of sponsible for ten subscriptions. 
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bers of your organization. 


Women’s Clubs 


Minnesota League of Women Voters D li f th ies 
Morgantown (W. Va.) League of : aw eo < 2 


Women Voters SEND FOR women in your town. 


New Mexico League of Women Voters 
. Divide the names among the mem- 


New York W. C. T. U. 
Pasadena Shakespeare Club SELLING bers of the Campaign Committee 
Pennsylvania State Grange sites ‘ 


— Seaton, MA TERIAL . Be sure that each prospect receives 
Rhode Island United League of Women AND 


a personal call and a sample 
Voters 


Was Sole ee Pagttee SA PLE copy of the CITIZEN. 

urch, Pullman, Wash. M : 

Woodmere (L. I.) Academy Fund . Follow up with a telephone call. 
Yeubess (N. Y.) Council of Jewish COPIES . Hold weekly rallies if possible. 


Women 
Zonta Club, Ithaca, N. Y. . Set a goal and get to it. 


And several hundred others. TO 




















171 Madison Avenue THE WOMAN CITIZEN New York, N. Y. | 
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